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been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures. 
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SUNLIGHT. 


BY R. C., TONGUE, 
Into our school, at early morn, 
The golden sunlight streams ; 
It glitters on the dingy walls 
And gilds them with its beams ; 
It rests upon the little heads 
All bowed before me there, 
And seems a blessing, straight from heaven, 
In answer to their prayer. 


And when, at night, the last tired child 
Has gone his homeward way, 
In, at the western windows, falls 
The suns declining ray. 
It seems to ask my inmost heart 
If all went well to-day ; 
If every act I did was just; 
If nothing went astray. 


God grant that,—when at last I stand 
Before the great white throne, 

Where every action must be told, 
And every thought be known, 

And when the final question comes 
Straight to my heart addressed, 

** What hast thou done ?’’—I may reply, 

** Master, I did my best.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


SPELLING. — Some wide-awake, observant children, 
ready at the age of five or six to look at anything but 
books, will catch the idea of spelling by sound, while their 
eyes wander. Probably it would be better not to give 
them this idea early, but hold them closely to learning one 
or two words at a time by sight perfectly, so as to be able 
to recognize them instantly. A good perception of form 
ought to help in learning to read and spell.—Student. 


Nor Macuins MApre.—The teacher who will succeed 
must not fall into the error of dealing with his school as 
if it were simply an aggregation of little people, each like 
the other, and all of whom may be taught and developed 
in the same general manner. A school is a community of 
ludividuals, no two of whom are alike and no two of 
whom can be most successfully taught, governed, or de- 
veloped in exactly the same way.—W. Va. Sch. Jour. 


A Lay Epiror’s View.—What children require to 
be taught more than anything else is, to spell correctly, 
to read intelligently, to write a good, plain hand, and to 
know arithmetic, grammar, and geography. If children 
can be taught these thoroughly, even if they get no more 
schooling, they will do well; and if they possess average 
intelligence, combined with perseverance and a desire for 
knowledge, they will be able to improve themselves as 
they go through life. What they need first is a solid 
foundation to build upon.— Salem Gazette. 


Dare Nor.—When the teacher is easily provoked and 
falls to scolding to remedy existing evils, it may be set 
down at once that she knows little of the doctrine of dis- 
cipline. It is the delight of a certain class of boys to 
tease the very life out of such a teacher; and we don’t 
say their dispositions are very perverse either. Tell one 
of these quick, nervous, fun-loving boys to do a thing, and 
Impress its importance with a scowl and a menacing 
threat, and if he has any snap about him he will do the 
°pposite. The reason is that the request comes as a stern 


vemand,—as a “TI dare you not to do it.””—Miss. School 
ournal, 


UnskreN Worxk.—The best teachers do a work un- 
known and unseen. Whoever says to a class of boys and 
girls that which strengthens the weak, improves the igno- 
rant, encourages the down-hearted, gives new hope to the 
discouraged, softens and cultures the rude and foolish, 
does a work equal to that which the angels of heaven un- 
dertake. The labor may seem to be nothing in the eyes 
of those whe simply look to see the results that business 
brings forth,—houses, lands, money, and fame. Yet it is 
just such work that is urgently needed to vitalize con- 
science and to infuse noble ideas. A country is rich if it 
has many such men and women at work,—poor, indeed, if 
it has but few.— Penn. School Journal. 


Tue Examination Macuine.—It is possible to pro- 
vide machinery on a great scale, and yet to accomplish 
little. In the last century it was remarked how little 
good came of the rich endowments of our universities and 
how they were surpassed by much poorer universities in 
other countries. Machinery thrown away! In this cen- 
tury we have tried machinery of a different kind. Have 
we always had success? We set up the examination sys- 
tem; we extended it over the whole country ; and what 
do we think of the result? Is this machine so decidedly 
better than the other? I think few persons will say so. 
Emulation turns out to be a rude and coarse motive; com- 
petition proves to be an exhausting, unhealthy process. 
[t is complained that those who have been trained under 
this system imbibe low views of culture ; that this sort of 
education has disappointed results and can scarcely be 
called liberal.—J. R. Seeley, in Nineteenth Century. 


IS MASSACHUSETTS MAKING A GREAT 
MISTAKE? 


BY REV. WILLIAM BARROWS, D.D. 


The Report of the Board of Education for 1877 says: 
“The public schools were established that they might train 
the youth to be good citizens.” 

The Report of 1880 says : 

“The State holds in its own hands the power to deter- 
mine what must be the character and extent of that edu- 
cation which its own safety requires all its children to 
possess.”” “It is the opinion of many thoughtful men 
that our schools are not as fruitful in morals as in intel- 
lectual results. This ought not so to be, for that educa- 
tion is not worthy the name which does not imply a sym- 
metrical training of the whole nature.” 


About forty studies are prescribed by the school laws 
of Massachusetts, but the study of morals is not one of 
them. Of course we make here a sharp discrimination 
between morals and religion. There is a system of abso- 
lute morality, independent of all systems of religion. 

A high-school teacher must be able to teach morals, but 
it is optional with his committee whether he does it or 
not. Of the other studies the law says, he “shall give 
instruction”; but of morals it says only, he “shall be 
competent.”’ Nothing is enjoined nearer to this than that 
he shall teach “ good behavior,” which is mostly corporeal 
action, with some winor morals. 

The introduction of morals as a study is made optional 
with the committee of the high schools, and, if taught, it 
is only incidentally and occasionally. A wide inquiry, a 
few years since, among our more than two hundred high 
schools failed to find one case in which the committee had 
ordered the study of morals as a branch in the course. 
The study of morals has no such ordered, assigned, and 
demanded place as the study of arithmetic. 

It is an immense relief to think that this vast optional 
trust, involving the highest qualities of the good citizen in 
the educated child, rests with so noble a class. Their life 
is a constant lesson in morals, but, under the pressure of 
crowding and complex duties, it is rare that they ean find 
time to indulge in the luxury of giving the crowning les- 


sons of character. Incidentally they “point a moral.” 


So frail and uncertain and accidental is the dependence of 
Massachusetts to carry out, ennoble, prepare, and “ train 
the youth to be good citizens.” 

The Seeretary of the Board of Education says: ‘* There 
is a tendency in modern times to separate the moral from 
other forms of culture in the public schools. The training 
of the conscience they would leave to home influences and 
to the teachings of the church.” “We hope his propheey 
is good that * The schools of the future will do more than 
the schools of the immediate past have done toward train- 
ing up the children to live a moral as well an intellectual 
life.” [Report, 1878. 

We do not yet see it, but rather the opposite. Gentle 
suggestions in good reports are inoperative with the Leg- 
islature, and the mandatory of the statutes as yet applies 
only to mental and physical training. ‘The moral nature 
is ignored in the school laws. 

The need of other training and another class of citizens 
is painfully obvious. We have enough “smart” men, but 
not enough reliable. Painful, humiliating failures are 
constantly occurring in domestic, social, business, and 
political life. This should not surprise us. The third 
and best part of the school child has been overlooked, so 
far as systematic teaching is concerned. The multiplica- 
tion table and ancient history have had a thousand-fold 
more of his attention than a code of morals. Nor is the 
teaching of morals beset with any formidable difficulties. 
Geography for beginners ; history for beginners; morals 
for beginners. Why not ? 

The problem concerning juvenile crimes is growing in 
seriousness, while the State puts vast force to reform, and 
so very little to prevent. We are impressing in the 
schools the injuries of alcohol, and we hope to add tobacco, 
as France has done, but have not yet a text-book on ‘ mor- 
als, simplified for beginners.”’ Is not Massachusetts mak- 
ing a great mistake ? 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


BY W. B. HARLOW, PH.D., 
Instructor in Literature and Rhetoric in the Syracuse High School, 


Intelligent people are gradually waking up to the fact 
that a command of one language is infinitely more desir- 
able than a smattering of half-a-dozen foreign tongues. 
Harvard College has established several courses in English, 
and requires candidates for admission to pass an examina- 
tion in essay writing. Some schools have, likewise, begun 
to teach our language after common sense methods. In 
our early days, while poring over declensions, paradigms, 
and an endless array of stupid rules, we were supposed to 
be studying the mother-tongue. Children of retentive 
memories became admirable grammar scholars, but, even 
while reciting their well learned lessons, often shockingly 
mangled the language. In most schools the old method 
is still pursued. The regents of New York State still re- 
quire all academic candidates to pass examinations in the 
technicalities of grammar. New England schools, where 
they have changed their course, have already realized 
gratifying results. 

How delightful may the study of our own language be- 
come! As soon as a child has learned to write he is ready 
to begin in earnest. He is interested in every object 
around him, and is eager to express his thoughts. Com- 
position writing becomes a pleasure, and powers of obser- 
vation, as well as of expression, will constantly increase. 
Few of us naturally acquire facility in the use of language, 
but by systematic training it may be attained by all. 

The writing of essays has generally been neglected until 
the high school or academy is reached. At the age of 
fifteen much of the freshness and curiosity of childhood 
have vanished. The youth has become conventional and 
no longer really sees what is around him. The writing 
of compositions now becomes a perfect bugbear. The 
child who has never been trained to habits of observation 
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and expression now finds that either he has nothing to 
say, or, if he does chance to possess thoughts, they refuse 
to come forth in words. Teachers likewise dread this 
essay work, for their own education in this direction was 
also neglected. By reading they may, perchance, have 
gained a certain amount of literary culture which serves 
to awaken a disgust for the crude productions which are 
put into their hands. But they are utterly incapable of 
pointing out the errors of their pupils, or of suggesting 
improvements. 

On account of the unfortunate neglect in early training, 
most of the productions written by our high school schol- 
ars would be a disgrace to properly drilled children in the 
primary department. In academies and colleges instruc- 
tors in composition and rhetoric must forego the study of 
the higher qualities of style and spend all their time with 
rudimentary work. The students know little or nothing 
of the use of punctuation and capitals. It is a new idea 
to them that it is a waste of time and patience to read a 
page in which one poor thought is expressed in three or 
four different ways; that the same word repeated six 
times in as many consecutive lines is inharmonious ; that, 
after a sentence is finished, none but a clumsy workman 
will tack on stray thoughts which may afterward occur. 
Why could not these defects have been remedied long 
ago? Probably, because years before some little child 
had been wasting his time droning over the monotonous, 
“T was hating; I shall hate; I have hated,” etc. 


And this composition work is slighted, and many of our 
young people, on leaving school, are unable to write a re- 
spectable letter. Those who enter college are, perhaps, 
during the course required to present a dozen essays. 
Materials are laboriously gathered from a score of au- 
thors, and the student finds it necessary to crib, not only 
the ideas, but the phraseology, of his authorities. A few 
writers who, by their talent, are destined to move the 
world, may at length set about the laborious task of learn- 
ing how to express themselves. But many never remedy 
these defects in early education, and continue to torture 
their readers and hearers by tangled sentences and words 
divorced from their proper meanings. What an endless 
amount of time and patience might have been saved to 
the reading public had more of our gifted historians, poets, 
and novelists known how to use their own language! 
How many more readers would have profited by the ut- 
terances of Carlyle, Tennyson, and the Brownings had 
they regarded the importance of expression! 

The novelists are less open to this criticism. Realizing 
the fact that the main aim of fiction is to please, they have 
studied to become attractive. The introduction of a con- 
versational style has made their works natural, and, when- 
ever they have chosen to become our teachers, they have 
found us willing pupils. Why should not our histories 
have been made as fascinating as fiction? But many of 
us must sigh over the formidable volumes of Gibbon, Rol- 
lins, Hume, and even Macaulay. Were these noble works 
written with the charming grace of a Froude they would 
never be suffered to gather dust upon our book-shelves. 
A few schools will always be in advance of our times. 
Daniel Defoe, while at Newington Academy, learned little 
of classic lore, but found a master whose chief ambition it 
was to give his pupils a command of English. In Defoe’s 
ease the result was apparent: a more ready writer prob- 
ably never lived. His clear, vigorous utterances appealed 
alike to the high and the low. In fiction, polities, or re- 
ligion, wherever he turned his attention, his influence was 
widely felt. 

Shakespeare knew “little Latin and less Greek,” but 
he was a master of English. Bunyan formed his straight- 
forward style by constant study of the Bible. 

It would be-no dishonor to the talent of Longfellow to 
say that the chief secret of his marvelous power over all 
classes of people lies in the beauty of expression. 

It is safe to assert that the minds which have exercised 
the widest influence over the world are those which have 
found the readiest utterance in their own language. 


— Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler 
wealth ; thus in the destitution of the wild desert does 
young Ishmael acquire for himself the highest of all pos- 
sessions,—that of self-help.—Carlyle. 


— Concentration is the secret of strength in politics, in 
war, in trade,—in short, in all management of human 


TWO LESSONS. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


“ Boys,” said Miss Hudson, quietly. 
Fifteen inattentive boys gave attention, ten studious 
ones looked up from their books, while the faces of ten 
others grew expectant if not apprehensive. 
“Something is wrong,” continued the teacher in the 
same gentle tone ; “ your minds are not upon the lesson ; 
What is it?” 
The ten studious boys looked about wonderingly, five 
roguish boys laughed outright, while ten others seemed to 
nerve themselves for coming conflict. 
“ Will not some one tell me?” asked Miss Hudson, 
again. 
“ Johnny Hoyt has a squirrel in his pocket; you can 
see the tail sticking right out now,” said a weak voice 
from the corner. 
This was followed by much laughing, and strong ef- 
forts on the part of the uninitiated to see the tail, while 
the frowning faces of a few, including Johnny Hoyt, 
boded ill for the informer. The school was now thor- 
oughly demoralized, but amid the confusion all heard the 
cheerful voice of the teacher. 
“ A squirel?” she repeated, with great apparent inter- 
est; “do let me see the little creature ; bring him here, 
Johnny.” 
The boy arose with evident reluctance, and slowly ap- 
proached the table; thirty-four boys grew strangely at- 
tentive, as he stopped within a few feet of his teacher. 
“Let me take him, Johnny,” said she; and all noticed 
how fearless yet gentle was the touch of the hands that 
received the little creature. 
“There is no animal more harmless and interesting 
than the squirrel. Can any one tell me the use of this 
bushy tail?’ said Miss Hudson, holding up that append- 
age to view. 
“For ornament,” said one. “To keep him warm,’ 
said another. “ For a balance,” added a third. 
“ And his ears,” continued Miss Hudson; “can you 
tell why they are not long like those of the dog or rabbit ?” 
A variety of answers followed this question, and in 
turn, toes, eyes, teeth, and the habits of the squirrel were 
dwelt upon, until a half-hour had been spent. 
“ Johnny,” said the teacher, with a smile, as she looked 
at her watch, “ how much time do you need to carry this 
dear, little squirrel home ?”’ 
“ Fifteen minutes,” said the boy, promptly. 
“Do not waste time, please, for we have much to do 
to make up for a lost half-hour,—not this, but the previ- 
ous half-hour,—time spent in the study of Gud’s creatures 
is never lost time.” 
Thirty-four quiet, attentive boys returned to the inter- 
rupted lesson, and in less than fifteen minutes Miss Hud- 
son smilingly greeted the breathless Johnny. 


There was an animated discussion on the playground 
after school. 


“Tsn’t she a lady?” asked one triumphantly. 

“My!” said another; “I thought Johnny’d catch it 
when he got near her.” 

“Yes,” said a third, ‘I thought she’d catch him by the 
ear or collar, or something, and give him a great whip- 
ping; that’s the way Miss Grimshaw used to do.” 

“ Hurrah for the new teacher!” said a fourth; and 
the cheers that went up reached the ears of the uncon- 
scious teacher in the vacant school-room. 


Across the hall, in room No. 8, Miss Grimshaw found 
the same atmosphere of inattention. Calling to her aid 
certain qualities invaluable in a detective, and upon which 
she prided herself, she soon discovered a squirrel in the 
pocket of Johnny Hoyt’s younger brother. 

“ Bring that squirrel to me, Harry Hoyt,” she com- 
manded in tones that terrified the timid and caused even 
the stout-hearted to cower. Harry did not obey. 

“Come at once,” she repeated, taking a stout stick 
from the drawer. 

Still Harry remained in his seat. 

With a wrathful face and rapid movement, Miss Grim- 
shaw approached Harry’s seat, and seizing the boy by the 
collar, with a vigorous jerk succeeded in removing him to 
the aisle, and thence, in spite of wild clutching at desk 
and settee, to the platform in front of the school. 

“Take that squirrel from your pocket,” commanded 


Tremblingly the boy obeyed, and a crushed and bleed- 
ing creature lay quivering for a moment in his hand be- 
fore its little life went out forever. Tears rolled down 
the face of the boy,—tears of grief for the loss of his pet, 
tears of pain and tears of mortification and anger. 

“Throw it into the waste-basket,” commanded Miss 
Grimshaw, still retaining her hold upon the arm that en- 
deavored to conceal and remove the tears. 

Punishment followed that was scarcely felt by the dis- 
tressed boy, and amid silence almost painful another in- 
terrupted lesson was resumed. 

Two lessons not found upon the pages of text-books 
had been given that morning. 


FROM THE UNKNOWN TO THE KNOWN. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


(Concluded from Feb. 25.) 

The principle, from the unknown to the known, is 
clearly seen in mathematics, the type of most thought 
studies. In mathematics both methods are used in an in- 
vestigation ; we may pass from the known to the unknown, 
or from the unknown tothe known. In geometry we may 
begin with axioms and definitions, or established propor- 
tions (the known), and trace our way by the chain of 
logic to some new or unknown truth; or, we may begin 
with some proposition whose truth is unknown, and trace 
our way through successive relations until we reach a 
known truth, and thus establish our assumed one. Both 
of these methods are employed by mathematicians, the 
former being called the synthetic, the latter the analytic, 
method. By the synthetic method we pass through every 
step, from the simplest self-evident truth to the highest 
principles of the science ; by the analytic method we may 
pass over the same path, in the opposite direction, from 
the higher truths to the simpler or fundamental ones, 
Even in the relation of proposition to demonstration, the 
order of thought is from the unknown to the known, 
for we first have the enunciation of the proposition, and 
afterward its demonstration, in which is shown its de- 
pendence upon known truths. 

In analytical mathematics, where we pass from the gen- 
eral formula to its particular application, the spirit of 
thought conforms to the same principle. We cut a cone 
by a plane, and, uniting their equations, get a general 
equation of a conic section, whose properties we discuss ; 
and then, making particular suppositions, obtain our equa- 
tions for the parabola, ellipse, ete. ; and a clearer concep- 
tion of the significance of the general formula is attained 
when we see it applied to the special figures with whose 
forms and properties we are somewhat famliar. The 
grand formula of La Grange, which embraces the entire 
doctrine of mechanics, becomes really significant when we 
see its application to some known facts or laws of the 
physical universe. 

The importance of the principle is magnified by the 
fact that nearly every work on science and philosophy is 
written in this order of thought. All exposition is deduct- 
ive in its character; it proceeds from the statement of 
general principles to their illustration or demonstration. 
Whatever the order of investigation or discovery may 
have been, the order of presentation is usually from the 
principles to the facts which substantiate them. An au- 
thor usually states his conclusions first, and his reasons 
afterward. These conclusions are new to the reader: 
they are to him the unknown; he gets them in his mind 
as propositions whose truth is hypothetical to him, and, in 
order to accept them as true, he tests them by a reference 
to facts with which he is, or becomes, familiar. Though 
the author may have reached his principles by beginning 
with the facts, the reader becomes familiar with them in 
the reverse order of discovery, by passing from the conclu- 
sions,—unknown truths to him,—to the known facts upon 
which they rest. 

The educational value of this principle, from the un- 
known to the known, is thus apparent. School life is to 
prepare the child for real life. A student is to obtain 
knowledge from books as well as from the teacher. Prin- 
ciples are to be tested as well as discovered. One great 
object of the school is to make pupils independent of the 
school. While, therefore, the method Srom the known to 
the unknown is a correct one for primary instruction, the 
method from the unknown to the known is just as impor- 
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and women should be able to obtain knowledge for them- 
selves from the pages of the great thinkers, and this habit 
of mental activity should be acquired in the school. To 
habituate the mind to only one method of acquiring knowl- 
edge would be a great mistake in education. One reason 
why some of the methods of the ““ New Education” are 
» disappointing when pnpils pass to the higher grades 
may, perhaps, be found in the exposition I am giving. 
Papils who have been accustomed to be led from facts to 
principles exclusively are often unable to acquire knowl- 
edge readily from the text-book, and thus fall behind 
those who apparently have had much poorer advantages 
jn primary instruction. 

A careful study of the philosophy of mental activity, 
united with a large experience in both primary and ad- 
vanced instruction, leads to the placing of great value 
upon the educational principle, from the unknown to the 
known. I believe that it should often be used in connec- 
tion with its correlative and opposite principle, in order 
that we may cover the whole domain of mental activity 
and prepare the pupil for study and investigation after he 
leaves the helpful guidance of the teacher. A correct 
conception of education requires that these two principles 
be brought into an organic union with educational work, 
and thus joined they may walk hand in hand down the 
pathway of instruction, leading the pupil into a higher 
and broader intellectual life. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS.—(II.) 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


2. Eating.—If the lack of sufficient exercise produces 
general weakness of the system, the ignorance of many 
people as to what and when they should eat is not far 
behind in its vicious results. 

Of all tempting places the candy stores and pastry- 
cook’s shops are the least easily resisted by many people. 
Yet every intelligent person knows that sweets of all 
kinds are so concentrated as to be digested with the great- 
est difficulty. Every organ is in sympathy with the 
abused stomach and all suffer; hence the “ blues,” nerv- 
ousness, irritability, as well as sleepiness, and actual pain. 
If the teacher would be well, and have half a chance of 
enjoyment in this life, let her live simply. Fruits instead 
of sweets, a good deal of graham bread rather than all 
white ; first-class meats, game, and poultry, and a judi- 
cious selection according to constitutional tendencies from 
vegetables, eggs, and milk, form a diet ample enough for 
any sensible person. 

Don't over-eat. Many people do so from nervousness, 
rather than an actual demand of the system. 

Eat your heartiest meal at that time of day when you 
will be able to rest immediately after. Do not attempt 
exercise or any hard work when the stomach is full of food, 
requiring a long time for digestion. Since the stomach 
needs all the vital energy for its office, do not divert that 
energy to other parts of the body. During a cold, eat 
little, if anything, and your cold will flee. Eat less on 
warm than cold days. More than half the severe colds 
contracted are due to a transgression of this rule than 
from any special exposure. a 

3. Bathing. —Little need be said on this point to the in- 
telligent teacher of to-day. Those who have tried it, 
know that the daily sponge bath in tepid water is one of 
the greatest luxuries, yet within the reach of every one. 
It arouses the system, strengthens, toughens, and those 
who use it rarely suffer from the “colds” nuisance. 

4 Tn connection with bathing the subject of ventila- 
tion is naturally suggested. To properly ventilate home 
or school-room is a most important action. Don’t be 
afraid of pure air and sunlight. We have noticed homes 
where both were freely admitted at all times. But an 
“- temperature was preserved, and as the inmates 
strictly observed the laws of health, the nuisance of colds 
was unknown. 

5. The subject of clothing is also worthy of consider- 
ation. We neglect exercise; the circulation becomes low- 
ered,—we are cold. What do we do? We pile on more 
‘lothing and shiver over the fire. We muffle ourselves 
three-fold in veils and furs, consequently we become 
tender, and have weak throats. This is all wrong ; no 
*ne should seek to create by artificial means what God 
designed should result from correct habits of living. | 
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Everyone should wear enough clothing to keep warm,— 
provided he exercises freely, leads an active, simple life, 
—and no more. All underclothing should be frequently 
changed, daily aired. If this is not done the garments 
become filled with waste material, a layer of foul air is 
produced next to the skin, and the pure air, Nature’s 
greatest scavenger, is prevented from reaching the skin 
and doing its work. 

6. There are many other matters which have a strong 
influence over the health of the teacher. The books read, 
the friendships cultivated, the amusements indulged in. 
the attitude of the mind and heart in religious subjects. 
All of these are of vast significance. They embrace too 
much to be more than hinted at in this brief paper. 
Read that which leads both thought and affection up to 
higher levels; indulgein the friendships which sball bring 
you inspiration and sympathy and as well draw from you 
stores of thoughtfulness and helpfulness, the extent of 
which you may never have realized. Do not choose 
friends alone for what you can get, but as much from 
what you can give. Remember that the truest greatness 
is in that divine sympathy which not only climbs and 
soars, but also reaches down to draw up to bigher levels 
the weak, the weary,—yes, the narrow lives. As Ruskin 
so well says, “ Fools are put into the world for wise men 
to look after.” Choose those amusements that are not 
only innocent in themselves, but that re-create, refresh, 
and inspire. 

And, above all, cherish those thoughts of God and duty 
that broaden and sweeten the sympathies, that deepen 
faith in the Unseen, that inspire patience with weakness, 
ignorance, stupidity, perversity, and error. 

Were serious attention paid to all the points which 
have been mentioned, we should have sunny, hearty, rosy 


cheeked women serenely governing their little kingdoms. 
At the head of our higher schools would be men whose 
daily attitude of spirit hangs not on the rise and fall of 
their dyspepsia. 

It is a solemn question ; for are we not God's temples, 
and will the Everlasting Spirit dwell in full splendor in a 
dimmed and broken shrine ? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— In 1885 the enormous total of 71,500,000 tons of copper was 
mined in the United States. 


— About siaty patents are issued every year to women inventors. 
Last year the total number of patents issued was 22,000, 


Science Teaching.—The pupil must be brought in face of the 
facts through experiment and demonstration. He should pull the 
plant to pieces and see how it is constructed. He must vex the 
electric cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with 
his own hand the magnet to the needle. He must see water broken 
up into its constituent parts, and witness the violence with which 
its elements unite. Unless he is brought into actual contact with 
the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation with 
the science evolved from them, it were better that instruction in 
science should be left alone, for one of the first lessons he must 
learn from science is not to trust in authority, but to demand proof 
for each asservation.—Sir Lyon Playfair, in Pop. Science Monthly. 


The Mound-builders.—A movement is on foot in Montreal by 
leading scientists to petition the government to provide means to 
defray the expenses of a systematic and thorough exploration of 
the northern mound system before the plough of the settlers levels 
the tumuli. During last summer a well-known archwologist ex- 
plored several districts in the southwestern part of Manitoba with 
a view of ascertaining if the known northern limits of the mound- 
builders’ remains could be extended. Some interesting and valu- 
able data were secured, and a number of mounds were found on 
the Pembina River, and on the chain of lakes west of it. Two 
mounds on the Red River were opened in October, and valuable 
veins discovered, including ornaments cut from sea shells peculiar 
to southern waters. The structure of the mounds was found to be 
identical nearly with that of the famous ones of Ohio and the lower 
Mississippi. It was also discovered that a continuous line of mounds 
extended from the central Mississippi straight through to Lake 
Winnipeg. A large group has been discovered on the Rainy River 
in Ontario, and the evidence secured seems to go a long way to 
prove that the problem whose solution has been so long sought for 
by American archzologists will be settled by further explorations 
and investigations in the Northwest. 


A Comprehensive Explanation of a Puzzling Question. — The 
gaining of a day in going across the Pacific Ocean westward, any 
from San Francisco to Yokohama, Japan, is a state of affairs 
which puzzles a great many —_— In explanation, let any one 
imagine himself to start at noonday and travel to the westward as 
rapidly as the sun ;—or, more correctly, as the earth turns east- 
ward on its axis it is evident that to him there would be no rising 
or setting of the san. There would be none, as the sun would be 
constantly overhead. In like manner, if a person were to start 
eastward at noon and travel at the same rapid rate, say 1,000 miles 

r hour, there would be to him two full days in twenty-four hours ; 
i. @., two sunrisings, two noons, two sunsets, and two nights. 
The reason for adding or dropping a day while crossing the Pacific, 
instead of the Atlantic, Indian, or other oceans, is because tle 
180th meridian east or west is found there; that is, the point imme- 
diately on the opposite side of the earth from the observatory at 
Greenwich, near » pox Hoe which navigators uniformly count as the 
starting-point, or zero. In traveling eastward, or against the 
sun’s ap nt course, it is necessary to drop a day, and for conven- 
ience and uniformity this is done at the 180th parallel. In like 


manner, in traveling westward, or with the sun, one day mustjbe 
added or counted twice. . H, Ewrnea, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THIRD YEAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY SUPT. T. J. MITCHELL. 


AIMs. 
I. To teach all the fundamental operations of numbers 
to one hundred. 
The operations to this limit should be absolutely mas- 
tered, and the pupils should be able to prove their knowl- 
edge in written as well as in oral exercises. Certainty of 
knowledge is the end to be sought. Never be satisfied 
until it is gained. 
II. To teach notation and numeration through two 
periods. 

Arabic notation is meant, of course, but Roman nota- 
tion should be extended to one hundred, and the values of 
D and M may be given. See that every pupil is able to 
read and write the numbers in those two periods with the 
utmost readiness. 

III. To teach the tables of common weights and meas- 
ures not yet learned. 

In addition to the tables of Avoirdupois, Troy, and 
Apothecaries’ Weight, and Long, Square, and Cubic 
Measures, the denominations of United States and En- 
glish money, and the terms dozen, gross, hand, fathom, 
and chain should be taught. A clear conception of the 
meaning and use of the various units of magnitude must 
be acquired before the tables are memorized. 

IV. To teach the reduction of the simple fraction al- 
ready learned. 

Give the pupils exercises requiring halves to be changed 
to fourths, sixths, eighths, and tenths; thirds, to sixths 
and ninths; fourths, to eights; fifths, to tenths; and the 
reverse. Continue the use of objects until the fractions 
are clearly understood. 

V. To teach the multiplication table to one hundred 
and forty-four. 

In the beginning require pupils to make their own 
multiplication tables, and test their knowledge of them 
every day. Both oral and written drills on these tables 
must be continued until the pupils can recite any table, 
regularly and promiscuously, and give the product of any 
two single numbers without the slightest hesitation. 

VI. To teach aconcise form of analysis of the problems 
solved. 

Power to reason clearly and logically, as well as to cal- 
culate accurately and rapidly, must be developed. Pupils 
should be trained to explain and illustrate to the teacher, 
rather than the teacher to them. What is done for a 
pupil is known by what he can do for himself. 


STEPs. 

1. Finding the product of any two single numbers by 
addition ; for example, the product of four and six is, 
6+6+6+46, o or 24. 

2. Memorizing the product of any two single numbers, 
so it can be recalled instantly. 

3. Showing that division is the inverse of multiplica- 
tion; for example, 4 3 = 12; 12+3=>4. 

4. Learning to explain in a clear and logical manner 
each step taken in the solution of a problem. 


METHODs. 

1. Have constant drills in adding 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, ete., and 
numbers in vertical and horizontal columns. Introduce 
examples in this order: First, those consisting of three, 
four, five, ete., numbers of one place each, as, 9 +- 8 +- 7, 
8+ 3+ 6-4 ete.; second, one number of two places 
and one by one, as 16 +- 8; and third, numbers of two 
and three places, as 21 -+- 34, 312 +- 243, ete. 

2. Teach subtraction, step by step, by taking up exam- 
ples in the following order: Finding the difference, first, 
between single numbers, as 9—5; second, when there is 


rowing,” as 14—9; and fourth, when there are ciphers in 
the minuend, as 600 —498. 


3. Multiplication and division may be taught in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


4 Five 4’s are 20. Also, four 5’s are 20. 


4 5 
4 4x 20. 5 4=- 20. 5 
4 5 
4 200+4=>5. 20 +5 =—4. 5 
20 4)20(5. 5)20(4. 20 


no “ borrowing,” as 45—32; third, when there is “bor- . 
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4. Limit the multipliers and divisors to numbers con- 
sisting of one figure each. 

5. Use addition and subtraction in the same examples, 
as soon as it can be safely done. 

6. Devices for drill, like the following, can be used 
with profit : 

Add 4 to each of the above numbers, add 5, add 1 x 7, 
add 21 ~ 3. Subtract each from 12, from 8 X 2, from 
20. Multiply each by 3, by 7, by 4-+ 5. Divide 36 by 
each. Tell what number must be added to each to pro- 
duce a given number. How much more to one than to 


another ? 
DIRECTIONS. 


1. Give frequent drills in rapid calculations. 

2. Demand neatness and exactness in blackboard work. 

3. Give a large number of examples to test what has 
been taught. 

4. In writing numbers, require units to be separated 
from thousands by a comma. 

5. Arouse every mind to its fullest activity. 


CAUTIONS. 
Don’t fail to give plenty of slate work. 
The analysis of examples should be short and clear. 
. Remember that unnecessary help always weakens. 
See that all perceptions are clear and accurate. 
5. Frequent reviews of previous work must be given. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


X. 

No one will dispute the necessity of a liberal supply of 
pure water for the use of the body. The torments of ex- 
treme thirst are described as more intense than those of 
famine. I quote again from Gustafson: 

** Alcohol, besides being dangerous to the digestion, blood, 
and tissues (in the measure that it is undiluted), has a 
chemical affinity for water, and therefore occupies it, in spite 
of the protests of the body that no more can be spared. 
And thus we have one source of the drink craze which 
becomes at last, by the degeneration of the nervous sys- 
tem, almost a constitutional need. The drinker, if he 
can, meets the body’s demands for water with some alco- 
holic drink, .¢., aleohol and water; but he feels only 
partial satisfaction therefrom, because the water found in 
the drink he takes has only been enough to partially sat- 
isfy the water demand. Drinkers of alcoholic beverages 
decry water-drinkers for the quantities of cold water they 
pour down their throats. As a matter of fact, alcohol- 
drinkers take a great deal more of cold water than do 
water-drinkers. Not only do their systems have 
continually to wash out and dilute the alcohol, but the 
alcohol itself calls for water on its own account ; hence, 
farther thirst, the call for more water; and the call is met, 
but only in connection with more alcohol also; and the 
more anxiously the system cries out for pure water to 
quench its thirst, the larger and stronger doses does the 
victim of aleohol pour down his throat, and, if not stayed 
by the hand of mercy, his thirst will not be slacked ex- 
cept by the waters of Death.” 

It is not our business, as teachers, to make personal 
criticisms on the home life and surroundings of our pupils ; 
and yet, in a general way, with a wisdom and kindness 
which will not offend, we must often do this. As educa- 
tors of coming boards of health (in the good time to be, 
when each home shall be a sanitarium), we must teach 
the children to look well to the sources and surroundings 
of the water supplies of their homes. The common news- 
paper reports of epidemics, resulting from carelessness in 
this matter, carry their own lesson. Lives may be saved 
by our faithfulness in this matter. The same is true as 
regards ventilation and clothing. Of no less importance, 
certainly, is the use of alcohol in food, which may well be 
considered in this connection. It is a delicate subject to 
handle, and yet no conscientious teacher can omit it. 

Perhaps the best ground on which to combat the wine 
jellies, cider in mince pies, and brandy sauces, is that of 
the cumulative action of aleohol, which should by this time 
be thoroughly mastered by the pupil. In food which is 
baked it is true that the alcohol escapes in the heat of the 
oven. It is no less true that a certain flavor remains 
which has proved itself sufficient, time and again, to awaken 
a slumbering appetite. Thank God that the “arrest of 
thought” on this subject has come to so many of,the mothers 
ofthe land. Be it ours to lead the boys and girls who will 
be heads of families, by-and-by, into paths of perfects afety. 


“T cannot understand why my sons are drunkards, or 
how they acquired the appetite for liquors,” moaned a 
stricken mother. In conversation with a friend on the 
eare of children, a short time after, this same mother said, 
innocently, “Oh, I couldn’t have brought up my children 
without gin!’’ Was it any wonder that the drink demon 
obtained control over those boys ? 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y¥Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSI CS. 
12. Crushing effect of atmospheric pressure. 

Get a one or two-quart can of thin tin (an old oyster- 
can answers well) and have it soldered up with half a tea- 
cupful of water in the bottom. Prick a hole in the top or 
side with a very small awl, or with a file-tang sharpened 
to a needle-like point. Place the can on a ring of the re- 
tort-stand, and heat till steam begins to blow out pretty 
strongly from the hole. Then instantly throw the can 
into a large basin of cold water, or run on to it a stream 
of water from the faucet. 

Result? Explanation ? 

[The air is swept out of the can by the escaping steam, 
and, when the latter is condensed, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere without the can at once crushes it in. ] 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


BEAUTIFUL SPRING, 
There is beauty“in the soundless shower of snow, 
There is rhythm in the rattle of the hail, 
But [ love the merry spring, 
When the pretty blue-birds sing, 
When the early flowers begin to deck the vale ; 
When the gloomy winter’s gone 
And the robin on the Jawn 
Is a-singing and a-wagging of his tail. 
— Ladies who mail their letters in their husband’s pockets will 
continue to lament the slowness of the mails, notwithstanding the 
immediate delivery system. 


—‘*Do you think Johnny is contracting bad habits at school ?”” 
asked Mrs. Caution of her husband. ‘‘ No, dear, I don’t. I think 
he is expanding them,’’ was the reply. 


— A Saundersville school-girl lately puzzled her teacher with the 
inquiry: ‘‘ If the oldest child of an English ruler succeeds to the 
crown, what would happen if the oldest child was twins?’’ The 
girl was very much surprised at the teacher's inability to answer off- 
hand, and tried to find out from her mother, but the question still 
agitates the village. 

— Some time ago a little three-years-old, playing in the yard, 
came into the house and said to his mother: ‘‘ Mother, I saw noth- 
ing with a tail toit.’? His mother being unable to understand 
him, followed the child into the yard, where the little fellow pointed 
to a snake which was gliding away through the grass.—S?. Paul 


Pioneer Press. 


— ‘* What is the interior of Africa principally used for ?”’ asked 
ateacher of apupil. ‘‘ For purposes of exploration,’’ was the reply. 


— A smart bit of repartee was overheard the other day at Killar- 
ney. A guide with a tourist scowled at a peasant who stared well 
at him. ‘‘ You'll know me again if you meet me,’’ said the 
guide. ‘‘ Not if you wash your face!’’ said the peasant. 


— ‘* Robbie,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ have you any little brothees 
and sisters ?”’ ‘‘ No,’’ replied wee Robbie, ‘‘ I’m all the childrnr 


we’ve got.” 


— A few days ago a well-known society young man shocked 
oné of his lady friends by his ignorance of history. It was after 
a dinner party at his house, and she was telling him what she had 
learned in her private history class. One thing led to another, and 
all the time he was getting into deeper water. At last she surprised 
him by inquiring, ‘* Now tell me, Mr. , what are the Knights 
of the Bath?’ He stammered for a while, and finally blurted 
out ‘‘ Why, Saturday night, I suppose.”’ 


— Uncle George: ‘‘ And so you to school now, Johnny ? 
What part of the exercises do you like best ?’’ Johnny: ‘‘ The 
exercises we get at recess.”’ 


— If ans and anand ano and a u, with an at the end, 


spell ‘*Sn,”’ 

And an ¢ and a y and ane spell ‘‘7,’’ pray what is aspeller 
to do ? 

Then if an sand ani and agand an fh, e, d, spell 
eide,”’ 


There’s nothing much left for a speller to do but to go and 
commit siouxeyesighed. —Chicago News. 


=— When one gives a boy a lift in the world he cannot tell what 
the concequences will be. Sir Humphrey Davy was once asked to 
give a list of the greatest discoveries which he had made. He re- 
plied that his greatest discovery was Michael Faraday. He found 
him a poor boy washing bottles in his laboratory, and aided him un- 
til he became one of the world’s greatest men. If Michael had 
been at play instead of washing bottles, however, Sir Humphrey 
probably would not have become interested in him, and if he had 
notbeen faithful in his humblest duties he would have failed when 
given greater work. It is the boy who washes a bottle honestly 
who_is most likely to have large success as a man. 


— A young Scotchman has discovered the true inwardness of the 
debating club. Hurrying along the streets, in his best clothes, he 
was stopped by a friend and asked where he was going? ‘“ I’m 
gawn to the debatin’ society,”’ he answered, ‘‘ to contradick a bit.’’ 


— The railroad companies want to lay their tracks with hardened 


‘tion has material enough to set up a whole parallel road. 


sleepers. One of the New Haven ministers says that his congrega- 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Luctus Brown, //udson, Mass. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 270.—What is the amount of $250 for 3 years, the inter- 
est compounding every instant, and the annual rate changing uni- 
formly, in the meantime, from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent ? 


Let s =the amount of $1.00 for the time,¢. The rate, r= 


100 + 300° The differential s is of s for the 
t tat 

time, dt, or ds = srdt. Hence = = 3 + 300° 


2 

Integrating, log s = 3 + aaa No constant is added, since, 

when t = 0, we have s = 1, andlogs=0. When t =3, log s = 

-165. This is the Napierian logarithm. The number correspond- 

ing is s = $1.179393, the amount of $1 for three years, at the 

variable rate. Multiplying by 250 gives, for the amount of $250, 
$204,848. S. 


Pros. 277.— Given (a1 + a? +... ad. inf.) 
ad. inf.) = 3; tofind x. 
The quantity in either parenthesis is an infinite geometric series 


whose ratio is a. The formula for the sum is s = oy Sum- 


a / sa 
8(a—), Hence tv +3 (a—1)}. 


Itis possible that the proposer meant to write —) for the second 
member, instead of 3. In that case the quantity under the radical 
sign will be a perfect square, and the two values of x are . and 


—a-+b, 


Pros. 288.— At what rate per annum will $60 gain $18 in 5 
years, 4 months ? L. 
The interest of $60 for 5 years 4 months, at 1 per cent., is $60 
X .054 = $3.20; $18 + $3.20 = 5}. Ans., 5} per cent. 
MAky HILton, 


ANOTHER SOLUTION, 


i 18 
= ptr, T= pt = per cent. J. B. 


PROBLEM.— Two men are hired to dig a ditch 100 feet long for 
$100; one end of the ditch being harder to dig than the other, one 
man agrees to dig it for $1.25 per foot; the other man agrees to 
dig the other end at 75 cents per foot. How many feet must each 
dig to get $50 each ? R. L. McCarry. 


Since the first man earned $50, he must have dug 50 —- 1.25 = 

40 feet; leaving 10 feet on the more difficult half, to dig which is 

worth $12.50. The second man earns .75 X 50 = $37.50 on his 

end; hence he must dig the remaining ten feet on the other end to 

earn $50. Hence the first man digs 40 feet, and the second 60 feet. 
: CHARLES CHAPMAN. 


Pros. 291. % What ? 


5 
Zilpha Chace gets a — a = 53345. 
E. P. Lang gets a — = = 6t}it- 
Z. Richards, Mary E. Hilton, and C. A. Saltmarsh get 
PROBLEMS. 


(New Series.) 


Pros. 7.— A man has a plot of ground 100 rods long by 40 
rods wide. He wishes to lay out 


without the use of algebra. 
J. W. BARRIER. 


100 rods. = a driveway around the outside part 
‘a of uniform width, that shall con- 
tain half of the area of the plat. 
ri 14 How wide will the walk be ? 
gure Fs Please solve it by arithmetic, 
| 


Frankfort, N. Y., 1886. 


Pros. 8.— To divide a proper fraction into two parts, so that 
the sum of the two enumerators shall equal the sum of their de- 
nominators, F. M. M. 


PARABLE OF THE TENDRILS.. 


BY LOUISA P, HOPKINS, 


Have you watched the twining vines, turning about to show their 
lovely blossoms ? _ The morning glory and-nasturtium, the elem- 
atis, or the virginia creeper, peeping in and out our lattices, and 
holding themselves up as they seem to stand on tiptoe at our cham- 
ber windows; you see them reaching out their finger-like tendrils, 
feeling for a support, and then, getting a good hold, they twine 
around it and draw the whole vine that way until it grows firm and 
ean never be drawn away. 

I think of the vines and their tendrils as I look at my scholars ; 
they ,like the vines, are young and tender, and unable to grow up by 
themselves, but hold out clasping hands to others as the vines hold 
out their delicate tendrils. There are many who offer a hand to 
help the children climb, but there are also false supports which give 
way just when they are most needed, and the vine with its bright 
flowers and rich fruits falls in the dust to be trampled on and 
spoiled. The little vine tendrils seem to know when to cling and 
what it will be unsafe to clasp. The growing tendril seeking a 
support often turns aside so as to make a clear sweep above what 
it would easily wind around. A wise man who has watched the 
slender passion flower revolve says, ‘‘ We may see with wonder that 
when a tendril comes round so that its base nears the stem, which 
it will not be safe to clasp, it stops short, rises stiffly upright until 
it passes by the stem, then comes back again and moves on so till 
it again a proaches and again avoids what it must not entwine.”’ 
So children, as they put out their tendrils of thoughts and wishes, 


can choose what to cling to, and, if they have com® near what is 


| 
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2 1 bad 3 2 
ming gives x? +2 = 3,or + ar= 
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unsafe and will not ive support, can stop short and swing above 
it, holding up their thoughts with a stiff will and resolve to avoid 
the wrong. ‘Their clasping thought-tendrils will draw the whole 
vine toward what they have clung to, and the life will grow bent 
and strong in just that direction, until it is impossible ever to turn 
it aside. See the vine tendril twist and coil as it pulls the vine 
closer and stronger to its tie! So the thoughts and inclinations of 
the child twist and coil into habits drawing the life and charac- 
ter as they will. Watch, then, your thoughts and desires that they 
do not reach out to false supports and twist and coil into unyielding 
habits which draw the soul to sure destruction, but let them climb 
ever up to the light of truth and purity under the clear air of heaven. 

“* For the invisible things of Him from the foundation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood from the things that are made.”’ 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


POWER OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS.—(III.) 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL,D, 


Suspension and Expulsion. 


Our next inquiry has reference to the power and authority of 
teachers, under the direction of school officers, to suspend and ex- 
pel pupils. Cases under this head have been settled by the courts 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, lowa, and Wisconsin. 

Two eases in Massachusetts were as fellows: First, a boy was 
expelled from school for general misconduct, tending to cause con- 
fusion and distract the attention of other scholars from their studies 
and recitations. Said pupil was remonstrated with and admon- 
ished by both the teacher and committee, before he was expelled, 
but manifested no disposition to reform. He instituted a suit 
against the town in the Supreme Court, which decided that the ex- 


pulsion was lawful. The ground of this decision is explained in 
the following extract from the opinion of the court : 

‘* Plaintiff was expelled from the school on account of general 
persistence in disobeying the rules of the school, to the injury of 
the school. He was guilty of acts of misconduct, which if persisted 
in, it is clear, might seriously interfere with the 38 yee and im- 
pair the usefulness of the school. Whether they such an ef- 
fect upon the welfare of the school as to require his expulsion was 
a question within the discretion of the committee, and upon which 
their action is conclusive.”’ 

This last sentence is very important, as it shows the unlimited 
authority of the school board in such cases. 

The second case was the result of a difficulty between a gram- 
mar master and his pupil, in the city of Boston. The boy com- 
mitted some act of disobedience which the teacher regarded punish- 
able by the rod, but the boy refused to submit to this punishment. 
The principal ordered him to go home, and not to return until he 
was willing to receive the punishment. The parent demanded the 
reasons for the master’s action. In reply he stated (1) that the 
boy was not absolutely expelled; (2) that he could return to school 
when he would come in an obedient spirit, willing to receive the 
punishment due for impertinence to his teacher,—and he asked 
the father to submit the question to the schoo: board. Without 
consulting the committee, however, a suit was brought against the 
city in the Superior Court, and appealed to the Supreme Court. 
In both cases it was decided in favor of the defendant. The court 
held that while the teacher, without the approval of the committee, 
had no right to exelude the child from the school, it was presumed 
that said committee would sustain the teacher, as there was no evi- 
dence to the contrary, and gave him the verdict. 

A similar ease occurred in Wisconsin, with this exception, that 
the suspension had been approved by the school board. The court 
ruled that the master had acted judiciously and lawfully, on the 
ground that,— 

‘* The teacher is responsible for the discipline of the school, and 
for the progress, conduct, and deportment of his pupils, and must 
maintain good order by such means as are necessary to secure this 
result,—even suspension or expulsion, when this is the only adequate 
remedy. And he must necessarily decide or himself whether the 
case requires this remedy.” 

A case in Tennessee illustrates the relative power of teachers and 
school directors. The master had forbidden the use of tobacco and 
ardent spirits. The directors objected to the rule so far as it ap- 
oy to tobacco [no doubt they chewed or smoked the waedl, 
Still the master suspended two pupils for smoking on the grounds 
outside the scbool-house, and insisted upon the enforcement of the 
rule against the directors, and was dismissed by them. The mas- 
ter sued for salary, and the Supreme Court ruled that the teacher 
could suspend, but not expe/, and his decision was subject to the ac- 
tion of the directors. Hence his dismissal was lawful; yet the 
court expressed sympathy with the master, as to the propriety of 

_ 4 case In Vermont, in some respects similar, was differently de- 
dided, but this decision resulted from a slight difference in the 
State laws, _ A teacher expelled ason of the prudential committee. 
The father insisted 4 er taking him back, without requiring 
the boy to submit to her conditions. This she refused to do, and 
leaving the school, sued to recover her salary, and was successful. 
The ere laid down by the court were expressed as follows ; 

he teacher must maintain proper and necessary discipline in 
she have this boy there and this; hence 

proper and lawful to insist u i i ven against 
the action of the committee. 

A case in which the pupil came directly iu contact with the dis- 
trict committee, without the intervention of the teacher, was set- 
tled in Connecticut. The committeeman went to the school-house 
to build the fire. He found upon the stove-pipe chalk-marks, which 
a boy present admitted he made. Sharp conversation touching thé 
offense followed, in which the boy y insulted the committee, 
who forcibly ejected him from the house and sent him home. The 
boy sued for damages, but the Supreme Court decided that the 
committee was justified in his action. 


A student in a normal school in Pennsylvania was, for some griev- 
ous offense, expelled unconditionally from the school. Some time 
after a public exhibition was given by the school, with admirsion 
by ticket. The expelled student purchased a ticket and was ad- 
mitted to the exhibition. Observed by the principal, he called as- 
sistance and forcibly put the young man out of the building and 
grounds. The latter sued for damages, and recovered. The 
court maintained that the forfeiture of his rights to a place in the 
school, as a student, did not imply the forfeiture of his rights as a 
ae or justify the principal in pursuing him in the manner he 


h The board of directorsin an Iowa district, expelled a boy who 
pe accidentally broken a window in a game of ball, because his 
‘ather refused to pay the damage. A suit was brought, and the 
Supreme Court decided that the expulsion was aa. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Before the flowers come to delight us, and while the woods are 
still brown and sere, we are often puzzled for an object in our walks. 
Sometimes we resort to one of our youthful amusements. Filling 
our pockets with vials of all sizes, from the rotund bottle of the old 
school to the slim and dainty one of the homeopaths, we start out 
for active exploration. 

Volunteers may always be found for Arctic or African explora- 


tion. Neither perpetual ice, nor enervating fevers, nor ferocious 
natives can deter adventurers from periling their lives. Yet here, 
at home, within an hour’s walk, one can find wild animals enough 
to fill a volume of description. How few of us know even our com- 
mon animals,—the moles, field mice, muskrats, ete.! There is just 
enough risk in securing these to give a spice to the chase, while 
there is no absolate danger. We may wet out feet, or possibly may 
fall headlong into a mud puddle, but what are such contingencies 
in the great cause of science ? The animals we seek are small, but 
they are none the less wonderful for their minuteness, although 
from our earliest days we have been familihr with the microscope, 
and may be even said to have been brought up on animaleules, we 
still find their babits a source of infinite amusement. A drop of 
swamp water is a perfect little world by itself. Its tiny citizens ply 
their various avocations as oblivious of us and our election tumults 
as we are of the polities of Saturn. There are loves, quarrels, con- 
tests, divorces, and reconciliations in this microcosm. Once in a 
while some Cyclops, wiser than his generation, looks up and be- 
holds our observing eye. May be he discourses upon it among his 
fellow-savants, maintaining the intimate relation between himself 
and man as evinced in the coincidence of monocular vision. 

The wheel-animaleule, or rotifer, is a manufacturer; his machin- 
ery is in constant motion. Sometimes we half expect to hear its 
whir. The other creatures clear the way when this circular saw is 
in motion. Now a ferry-boat sails into view, gay with iridescent 
colors, and adorned with seulptured patterns; and a monster up- 
rises from the deep, then swallows the little craft with perfect non- 
chalance. This novel diet does not in the least affect his digestion 
(happy king !); the whale could not have swallowed Jonah with 
more perfect ease. 

We have sometimes seen amorphous creatures, with no particular 
distinction between head and tail, swallow the fibre of a thread, and 
pass it on from one to another till there would be a neckless of 
gourmands strung together. 

Sometimes so frightful is the mien of some tiny creature, by 
human art magnified into a monster, that weistart back in terror. 
The mind refuses to believe that the beast is in a drop of water. 
There are many frightful fellows sailing in this sphere of liquid, 
enough, perhaps, to make the squeamish abjure water forever. 
Still, it is a mistake to suppose that all water is as densely popu- 
lated as some sensational books would lead us to believe. Asa 
rule we drink these horrors in moderation. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DR. PHILBRICK ON TEACHERS’ READING. 


[The following letter from Dr. Philbrick is in reply to the query 
of a teacher asking him to name six of the best books for teachers. 


The date of the letter is January, 1882. | 

My Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 16th has been received. I am 
happy to comply with your request, in what I suppose to be its in- 
tent, although I should not be very ready to name six books which 
I should be willing to pronounce the best absolutely. If a man be- 
gins and keeps on in reading, he gradually finds out what he wants, 
aad he finds out how to weigh a estimate the value of different 
authors,—that is, to discriminate; to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. One should not confine himself to books of practical meth- 
ods. He ought to read educational history and philosophy. The 
history of education is good to promote level-headedness. Charla- 
tans make little headway with those who are well read in the 
history of education. The books I name I dare say you have. 
They are easy to get, and comprise a pretty wide range of matter. 
They are named without regard to order. 

Fitch, J. G.—‘‘ Lectares on Teaching.”’ 

Bain, Alexander—‘‘ Education as a Science.”’ 

Quick, R. H.—‘‘ Essays on Educational Reform. 

Currie, James—‘‘ Common School Edueation’’ (Edinburgh). 

Hill, Thomas—‘‘ The True Order of Studies.”’ 

Swett, John—‘‘ Methods of Teaching.”’ 

Spencer, Herbert—‘‘ Education.” 

Adams, F.—‘‘ Free School System of the United States.’’ 

Clark, Dr. E. H.—*‘ Sex in Education, and Building a Brain.”’ 


Yours very truly, Joun D, PHILBRICK. 


MANUAL INSTITUTE IN ST. LOUIS, 
SUMMER OF 1886. 


It is proposed to open the shops and drawing-rooms of the St. 
Louis Manual Training School during the summer of 1886, from 
the middle of June till the end of July or the middle of August, and 
to organize classes of adults in manual work, for the special purpose 
of enabling teachers to fit themselves for giving manual instruction. 
Contemplated classes are as follows : 

2. In Projection ; Isometric, Machine,and Detail Drawing ; Line 
and Brush Shading, Lettering, Tracing, etc. 

2. In Bench and Lathe Work in Wood, inclading Wood Carving. 

3. In Modeling in Clay and Plaster; in Moulding in Sand and 
Casting in Plaster. 

4. In Iron and Steel Forging. 

5. In Iron and Steel Turning, Planing, Drilling, and Fitting. 

The full details of the program cannot be published till the nnm- 
ber and wishes of applicants are known. All applications should 
be sent to C. M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 


TEACHERS’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


1. What is the lerigth of the Suez Canal ? i 
2. Who is regarded by critics as the leading American author ? 
Harrington, Me., Feb., 1886. L. OWEN. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ODE TO ELOQUENCE.”’ 

Ode to Eloquence” is printed as “‘ Anonymous” in Knowles’ 
Elocutionist. 1t was generally supposed by his students to be writ- 
ten by Knowles (James Sheridan) himself. But if so, there seems 
to be no reason for not putting his name to it. He was professor 
of elocution in Belfast College ; and this “‘ Ode to Eloquence ’’ was 


one of his favorite drill-pieces, N. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original popies answers, and all other correspondence relating to thie 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EaSTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


WORD ANAGRAMS, 


A young man stood before the glass 
That hung his room within ; 

His figure working hard meanwhile 
To get the buttons in, 

** The button-holes are all closed up, 

I never can see why ; 

I'll never get this collar on, 
It seems. 0, throat-bone I!” 


At last his toilet was complete, 
He on his errand started, 
His hair was plentifully oiled 
And in the middle parted ; 
But, as he neared his journey’s end, 
His feelings in a flutter, 
His lady-love came out the gate 
And drove off in a cutter ; 
Another fellow helped her in, 
He wore a tall silk hat; ‘ 
Our friend turned on his heel at once, 
Mutt’ring, ‘‘ Run I done that!”’ 


His brain seemed turning round and round, 
As on his way he sped ; 

His heart was chilled, and heavy felt 
As if ’twas made of lead. 

** Next time I go to see that girl 

I think she will be in.’’ 

Just then he slipped, fell on his back, 
And shrieked, ‘* Cone on mad tin!” 

EVANGELINE, 


SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first and second, as one word counted, 

To be effective must first be mounted ; 

Or again, if spelled with one less letter, 

Is a sort of ecclesiastical fetter. 

My third is made with a letter omitted ; 

And here of deceit I must stand acquitted. 

And again, as substantial aid is reckoned, 

While my whole is produced with my first and second. 
NILLOR. 


AMERICAN INDIAN EMIGMA: 71 LETTERS. 
15, 18, 23, 35, 48, 66, 4, 21, 42, Indians of United States. 


55, 6, 9, 11, 17, 62, 27, “ 

1, 50, 71, 61, 40, 30, 37, 20,20, “ “ « “ 

8, 33, 8, 13, 32, 34, 46, 36,47, “ “ Alaska, 

14, 54, 57, 67, 10, 51, 34, 62, 35, “  “* United States. 
19, 70, 26, 39, 53, 11, 15, “ 

63, 51, 68, 25, 45, 

43, 22, 62, 5, 60, 21, 8, 68, . oto “ 

24, 51, 28, 7, 26, 15, 

52, 19, 16, 47, 55, 56, 8, 49, * — Algonquin Group. 
46, 69, 50, 8, 38,26, . . United States. 
41, 12, 62, 37, 31, 57, 64, 35, 


58, is a consonant initial for a color. 


My whole is a solemn thought. M. D. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB. 18, 
SineLe Worp Resus.—Coupons C O upon 8. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Soil (Saw, ill). 
BIBLICAL EN1G@MA.—Be thou strong and shew thyself a man 


DOUBLE SQUARE.— 0 
ATHEN 


EELE 
T 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘I feel that I cannot get along without Tue JOURNAL, 
and do good work in teaching. In my opinion the importance and 
usefulness of it, as an educator, is increasing with each issue.’’—I. 
N. GRAHAM, Ligonier, Pa. 


— ‘It is now nearly ten years since, when teaching in a New 
York high school, I made my first subscription to THE JOURNAL. 
I regard it as an old and tried friend.”,-—Mnrs. N. F. WATSON 
Ponp, Los Angeles, Cal. 


— ‘‘T am well pleased with your paper, and could not do with- 
out it.”’—R. A. Portiand, Ind. 


— “Tam very much pleased with JouRNAL.”’—JNo. F. 
HAIneEs, Prin. Carmel Acad., Carmel, Ind. 


— “Tue AMERICAN TEACHER and JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION are first-class school papers, and as far as I have seen, they 
are the best in the United States.”’—D. J. Murpny, Jersey- 
ville, Ill. 

— “It is a welcome visitor, as I find it full of practical work 
and suggestions for the live teacher.’” — J. M. DEMossgE, Cory- 
don, Tad 


— ‘*I wish to continue the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER. I am wedded to them. They are my 
meat and drink, and essential to my success.’’—J AMES MCBRIEN, 
Prince Albert, Can. 


~~ “I think a great deal of your JOURNAL, and shall continue 
my subscription as long as I remain in the profession.’’—U. M. 
SHUMAKER, Pierceton, Ind. 


— “Your valuable JoURNAL reaches me regularly, and it af- 
fords me much pleasure to recommend it to our teachers. You are 
doing a great work. Ishall ever be glad to render you any ser- 
vice 1 may be able in your efforts to press your noble cause.’’— 
Tuomas H. Patne, Nashville, Tenn. 


— ‘The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is one of the best period- 
icals of its kind that it has been my good fortune to read.’’—C. A. 
KLEIsER, Waveland, Ind. 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 


mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 11, 1886. 


WE are glad to introduce to our readers, and to wel 
come to editorial fellowship, Mr. A. E. Winship, who has 
become a business partner in the New England Publish- 
ing Company, and who assumes, with this issue of Tur 
JOURNAL, its editorial management. Mr. Winship is too 
well known to the educators of New England to need an 
introduction to them ; and in certain circles of educational 
and philanthrophic work he is well known throughout the 
country. To all we can say that Mr. Winship is an edu- 
cator of large and varied experience. He was for four 
years a professor in the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
has had an acquaintance with all grades of schools, and 
knows the wants and work of all. His editorial service in 
connection with the educational and secular press has been 
extensive and highly appreciated. For the last three 
years he has been the New England Sec’y of the New 
West Education Commission ; and his travels throughout 
the country in its interests have made him familiar with a 
great body of those most interested in public education. 
Methods and Principles, a book recently from the press, 
is the best evidence of Mr. Winship’s great practical abil- 
ity, as well as his philosophic spirit in the discussion of ed- 
ucational questions. We are very sure that Toe Jour- 
NAL, under his management, will assume new and valu- 
able features, while it will lose none of the good qualities 
hitherto appreciated by our readers. We bespeak for Mr. 
Winship such a cordial welcome from our readers, from 
the brethren of the press, and from all interested in edu- 
cational work, as will guarantee to him great support and 
strength For ourselves we have the largest confidence 
in the future of Tue JourNAL under Mr. Winship’s zeal- 
ous and practical leadership. 


Tuomas W. BIcKNELL. 


“ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off,” was never more fitting ad- 
vice than in the case of him who accepts the privileges 
and responsibilities involved in the editorial leadership of 
a journal with such a record as THE JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation. It is wise to make no pretension, indulge 
in no prophecies, offer no specific program. To those 
who know us it would not change their estimate of the 
character THe Journat will assume at our hands; to 
those who do not know us, it would be of little value. 
We shall, of course, do all in our power for the benefit 
of the profession whose servant we are. It is safe to 
say that we shall put into Tue Journat all the person- 
ality we possess, and al] the wisdom and brilliancy we can 
secure. The paper hereafter will be its own best in- 
dorsement of what we can and cannot do. 

A. E. 


3}sands of copies of religious papers, sent by devout men 


’ educational periodical is fully as valuable, and would contrib- 


reading. 


55|ranging for the floral facts with which we propose to favor 


Hon. M. A. Newetu’s article, on the professional 
phase of the question of supervision, will be interesting 
reading not only for supervisors, but for all interested in 
education. 


Dr. Barrow’s article,—the leader this week,—is one 
that every educator should read. It will suggest some 
lines of thought that can but be healthful. When you 


have read it, pass it along to the legislators. 


Wuy Nor ?—Why will not some benevolently inclined 
man or woman, who wants to do good with his money, 
send Tue JouRNAL or THe TEACHER to every mission- 
ary teacher in the South or far West? There are thou- 


to the missionary preachers in that section; a good 


ute as much certainly to the ultimate success of the 
teacher as the religious periodical does to the pastor. 
We will make a liberal discount to any one who will thus 
aid these poorly paid teachers to secure good professional 


AMONG THE FLOwERs.—It is one of the most disagree 
able, raw, east-wind mornings of the year; and yet the 
spring is so sure to come that we are none too early in ar- 


our readers. Mrs. Hopkins’ “ Parable of the Tendrils” 
is as delicate a bit of sentiment as one often finds entwin- 
ing itself upon the walls of school life. We shall make a 
special effort to have the floral phase of our spring issues 
valuable for home*@ndi@ehool, education and enjoyment, 
and invite our readers to send us any fact or query touch- 
ing upon the habits, character, or use of flowers that may 
suggest itself. ‘Teachers will find it to their advantage to 
keep these numbers on file for future reference. 


Kyicuts oF Lasor.— Who would have prophesied 
that the Knights of Labor would have come into the field 
as effective champions of educational measures! Judging 
from the flaming head-lines of the metropolitan dailies, 
one would suppose that these laborers were chiefly an 
incendiary crowd, usually on a strike for higher wages, 
and making miscellaneous mischief when they are re- 
fused. In view of this more or less general public es- 
timate, it is refreshing to announce that they were a 
prompt, effective force before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
tive Committee on the matter of free text-books. Their 
position in the matter was in every way dignified, judic- 
ious, reasonable. If they develop their strength in this 
direction with as much care and emphasize it with as 
much delicacy as in this case, they will be heartily appre- 
ciated by the educational fraternity. 


Dr. E. E. Wurre.—With a unanimity unparalleled in 
the history of American educational affairs, the promi- 
nent educators of the country have petitioned President 
Cleveland for the appointment of ex-Prest. E. E. White, 
of Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind., as Commissioner 
of Education. Upward of twelve hundred teachers of 
rank in the profession, from North and South, East and 
West, Democrat and Republican alike, including most 
of the National Council of Education, all the educa- 
tional journals in the country with possibly one exception, 
and most of the college presidents, have thus petitioned. 
In an hour like this, with half-a-hundred applicants for 
the position, in a country like ours with rank prejudices, 
it is exceptional to find a man so prominent, so eminent 
in his qualifications, in whose promotion all are interested. 
It is not that the President may not find another, many 
others, admirably qualified for the position ; but should he 
appoint Dr. White he will show special appreciation of 
the fraternity that has interested itself in its govern- 
mental representative. 


~ Our Associate Eprror has been interviewed on the 
subject of the industrial education of women ; and a late 
number of the New Orleans Times Democrat contains an 
interesting column on this topic. Dr. Mayo sees, in this 
direction, a hopeful lookout for thousands of southern 
girls, now greatly in need of some new method of self- 
support. While these young women are pressing in 


few occupations open for them,—not one where ten are 
accessible in most of the northern States. The doctor 
urges the introduction of industrial drawing in city schools 
and the establishment of schools for artisans open to 
women, in all the centres of southern industry. He also 
strongly insists on schools for intelligent housekeeping, 
operative industry, and such other occupations as may be 
suitable for the more enterprising and capable of girls of 
the colored race. Already movements are beginning 
which promise good results in this direction at no distant 


day. 


Mr. Wurprte’s Birtapay. — The public schools of 
America have produced no man more creditable to them 
in every way, perhaps, than Edwin Perey Whipple, of 
Boston, whose sixty-seventh birthday occurred last Mon- 
day. Born in Gloucester, Mass., his mother, widowed in 
his infancy, removed to Salem, where he had the advan- 
tages of the best public schools of the day, graduating 
at fifteen from the English High School of that city. 
Before graduation articles from his pen were attracting 
attention as they appeared in the local paper. Upon 
graduation he entered the Salem Bank of Interest as 
clerk, and at eighteen came to Boston as clerk in a bro- 
ker’s office. Soon after he became superintendent of the 
news-room of the Merchants’ Exchange, where he re- 
mained until he was forty-one years of age, since which 
time he has devoted himself to literary labors as critic 
and essayist. For a quarter of a century he has been one 
of America’s most brilliant writers, with no other scholas- 
tic training than that of the public schools from which he 
graduated at fifteen years of age. While we would not 
claim that the schools made the man, we would emphasize 
what we believe to be conceded by all familiar with the 
facts, there is enough of the right kind of training in the 
public schools of any American city, when these schools 
are at their best, to enable any graduate, by pluck and 
labor, to rise as high in any department of life as his nat- 
ural tastes and aspirations will carry him under any rea- 
sonable circumstances. All supplemental advantages of 
institute and college are valuable as aids, but if one can- 
not have them, he may be assured that he has the essen- 
tials of success; and Mr. Whipple is but one of many 
prominent Americans whose life proves the statement 
true. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT SCHOOL. 


The birthday of the father of his country, we fear, has 
passed without the suggestions to the 400,000 teachers of 
this land which the name should awaken. Washington 
was, himself, a most eminent example of the higher form 
of self-education which has done so much for many 
great Americans; and, like that class of men, he was all 
his life a thorough friend of the best plans for training the 
new American people which had been devised in his day. 
He left school, if it could be said he ever was in school, 
at the age of fourteen, and wrote out a series of little 
school books for his own use. These are preserved in the 
library of the State Department at Washington. Then 
life began in earnest, in the toil and peril of a young land- 
surveyor in the wilderness ; and every year brought its 
added burden of more work and broader responsibility, 
till the end. But as we read what has been preserved of 
his life during the twenty-five crowded years between fif- 
teen and forty, we can realize how this boy, for lack of 
school and college, made to himself a university of the 
thirteen colonies and the wilderness beyond, and gradu- 
ated the foremost young man in Anierica when he drew 
his sword as commander-in-chief of the armies, under the 
old elm, in sight of Harvard College, at Cambridge. 
From the first, boy and man, he had that without which 
no man becomes great,—a broad horizon. He believed 
in the future of his country, and proposed to have a hand 
in whatever great thing was going on. Thus equipped 


built himself up, all sound, into a manhood so complete 
that the small critics think he had no genius. He had no 
sharp angles or dazzling points, which such critics require 
as a proof of genius; but he was gifted with the genius 
for the new order of manhood as no American has been. 
And the best proof of this is the quiet and decisive way in 
which he changed his environment to a university, pre- 
pared for the noblest type of education. 


where money is to be earned, there are yet comparatively 


He began work at the foundations,—in the care for his 


by the first essential of the best American culture, he | 
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body ; learning how to do everything well, and the grand 
art of helping himself and helping others. In a time of 
coarse self-indulgence he grew up temperate, moderate, 
and self-controlled. He saved the body for the life, and 
the life for its highest and broadest use. It is astonishing 
what a handy, insatiable man-of-all-work he became, re- 
sisting the fatal temptation to ease and carelessness which 
was always the weak side of the old order of southern so- 
ciety. He was farmer, surveyor, explorer, soldier, and 
statesman. Whatever came to him he did well. He 
studied every person, situation, institution, event, and op- 
portunity worth studying, and made everything give up its 
secret of knowledge and power. His broad mind included 
the thirteen colonies,—the Europe of his day,—and 
brooded in silence over the future of the thirteen narrow 
provincial populations one day to be united as the Amer- 
ican people. So, when the hour struck, the one man was 
there, —Washington,—thoroughly equipped at forty for 
the most delicate, difficult, and perilous leadership ever 
undertaken,—the guidance of the American colonies into 
the promised land of the world’s first republican na- 
tionalty. 

Through all the toil and preoccupation of his life, after 
this crisis in his career, he never lost sight of education as 
a factor in his country’s success. He stood by Jefferson 
in his plan for the education of the people of Virginia. 
That failing, he put his own hand to the work, and did, or 
proposed to do, perhaps, more than any American of his 
day for this cause. He always was carrying through 
school a group of young people. He founded an academy 
at Alexandria. He endowed the college now known as 
Washington and Lee, in Virginia. He projected a na- 
tional university and left property for its beginning. 

Washington is an object-lesson of American manhood 
for the children and youth of the republic tp study ; and 
every teacher should so emphasize it. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF TEACHERS. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 


The most important reform in school administration 
that is now demanded in this country is a more stable 
tenure of office for teachers. Nothing but a permanent 
tenure of office during efficiency and good behavior will 
secure the services for life of the men and women best 
able to improve our children in head and heart. Security 
in office is essential to procuring the best talent for teach- 
ing. The duties are so laborious and the compensation so 
small that the ablest men must have at least the poor boon 
of security in the faithful discharge of their duty if they 
are to be turned to a life-work in the schools. 

In building up her splendid public school system, Prus- 
sia started out with this doctrine as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. There the tenure is for life, provided efficient ser- 
vice is rendered. Indeed, the Prussian law has long since 
expressly prohibited the appointment of any regular 
teacher for a determinate period. The result is a noble 
set of men in the schools, of whom Horace Mann wrote: 


“As a body of men their character is more enviable 
than that of any of the three so-called ‘ professions.’ ” 


In Saxony, while the cities are allowed to elect teach- 
ers from properly presented and certificated candidates, a 
teacher can be removed only with the concurrence of the 
governmental authority, after governmental examination. 

So in Bavaria. Every safeguard is employed to pre- 

vent the appointment of unworthy teachers, and a proper 
probationary period is required ; but, when the teacher is 
once confirmed in his place, he is secure so long as he 
does his duty. Says an eminent authority : 
_ “The precarious tenure has not been found necessary 
'n any other enlightened country on the face of the globe ; 
and, in our own country, the annual election is unknown 
in universities, colleges, and higher educational institutions, 
generally, outside of the public school; so that this odious 
annual election has no place in the civilized world except 
the public schools of the United States.” 

Now I submit that the facts just stated make it highly 
probable that we are wrong in this country. Where the 
public-school problem has been studied longer and with 
better results than with us, it is likely that the treatment 
of teachers in this respect is preferable to our own. It is 
certainly for the interest of European governments to ob- 
tain the best teachers at the lowest price, and a stable ten- 
ure of office is there universally regarded as one of the first 
conditions. 


THE LATE DR. PHILBRICK. 


OUR MEMORIAL NUMBER. 


To Drs. Tuomas W. BicKNELL AND HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Editors and Publishers of the Journal of Education: 

The memorial number of THE JOURNAL, published as a tribute 
to the life and labors of the late Dr. John D. Philbrick, although 
primarily a public expression in appreciation of a life devoted to 
public services, is also an affectionate personal remembrance of him 
by his co-laborers as a man and a friend. In view of this, his fam- 
ily cannot withhold a public hearty acknowledgment of obligation 
to the Publishers of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, nor refrain 
from makivg known their appreciation and gratitude to Dr. Phil- 
brick’s professional friends who so kindly made contributions to it. 


Danvers, March 4, 1886, JULIA A. PHILBRICK, 
GILMAN H. 
WALTER J. DUDLEY, 
B. W. Putnam. 


A SOUTHERN TRIBUTE. 


Editors, Journal of Education :—Be pleased to allow a south- 
ern man by birth, nurture, and education, to say that in the death 
of Mr. Philbrick, not ouly Massachusetts, but the republic, has lost 
one even greater than Horace Mann; and in this,—Mr. Philbrick 
came later than Mr. Mann, he added to and improved the labors 
of the latter. The profession of teaching has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments; and the whole fraternity, regardless of geographical 
lines, join in sympathy and share the loss with his relatives and 
kinsmen at home. ALEx. Hoaae, 

Fort Worth, Texas, March 3, 1886, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— St. Patrick’s day next Wednesday. 

— Next Sunday is the first Sunday in Lent. 

: ne next is the 107th anniversary of ‘the Battle of Brier 
reek. 

— The value of school property in the United States in 1884 was 
$240,634 ,416. 

— Eva D. Kellogg’s racy account of life in Pennsylvania, in 
another column, is good reading. 

— The five-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Heidleberg 
University is to be celebrated in August. 

— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg has accepted the position of principal of 
the Model School in the State Normal at California, Pa. 

— Dakota University, of Mitchell, Dak., is represented in the 
East by Rev. William Brush, D.D. 

— The French Senate, by a vote of 164 to 105, has resolved to 
place the elementary schools exclusively under lay control. 

— An industrial school for the colored race is opened by benevy- 
olent people of Connecticut, at Thomasville, Ga. 

— Whittier’s poems of the last three years will soon be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Three and a half millions of dollars is the estate of the late 
J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. 

— A copy of the first book in arithmetic, of which only two 
copies exist, was recently sold for $200 at a London auction. 

— Prest. H. S. DeForest, of Talladega College, is North look- 
ing after funds. 

— Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times has netted him 
$30,000. 

— He who receives a good turn should never forget it; he who 
does one should never remember it.— Charron. 

— Parddise Found, by Prest. W. F. Warren, is a financial 
success. 

— The Youth’s Companion is to have new and elegant quarters 
on Franklin street, Boston. Congratulations. 

— Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of New York City, will hereafter 
devote himself to literary labors. 

— Mr. Bragg, of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, 
was East last week. 

— Gen. Francis A. Walker is lecturing before the Yale students 
on ‘‘ Socialism.’’ 

— Prest. John Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, has re- 
signed. 

— Prof. L. W. Spring, of Kansas University, takes the chair of 
English Literature at Williams College. 

— New York City wants to build a million dollar public library 
in Bryant Square. 

— Sidney Dickinson, the art critic, is making an enviable repu- 
tation as a lecturer on European art. 

— ‘An Art Letter from Boston’’ is one of the best things in 
the Congregationalist of March 4. 

— Every teacher should visit the Japanese Village when it comes 
to a city near by. It is now at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

— Twenty-six thousand nine hundred and seven dollars have been 
paid for grounds for a Lutheran seminary in Philadelphia. 

— The prompt passage by the Massachusetts Legislature of a 
bill making it a crime to sell or give tobacco to miners is refreshing. 

— On June Ist, 13,000 miles of railway in the South will adopt 
the standard gauge,—4 feet, 844. inches, now used by the rest of 
the country. 

— Alvan Clark & Sons of Cambridge are making the Lick Uni- 
versity telescope, that will have an object glass of three feet, and a 
focal length of fifty-eight feet. 

— Hon. Geo. H. Corliss has been presented by the King of Bel- 
gium with the Cross of the Order of Leopold, in recognition of his 
eminent services in mechanical engineering. 

— Prof, David Swing has been in Chicago twenty years, and 


four hundred friends feasted him at the Palmer House in commem- 
oration of the event. 

— Captain Eads has hope of his ship-railroad scheme, the Com- 
merce Committee of the National House having decided to report 
favorably thereon. 

— Two hundred graduates of Mount Holyoke Seminary, in and 
about New York City, have formed an alumnz association, with 
Miss Mary A Brigham as president. 

— Japan has just settled the question of free popular education, 
and all children between the ages of 6 and 14 are compelled to at- 
tend school from 3 to 6 hours a day for 32 weeks in the year. 

— School officers should clip for their scrap-book, unless they 
keep a file of Tur JOURNAL, Dr. Oreutt’s article on the ‘‘ Power 
of Officers and Teachers,”’ of which the third appears this week. 

— January fire loss in the United State and Canada for January 
is $12,000,000, which is $2,000,000 more than the January average 
for ten years. 

—A school board recently asked the following question of a 
little girl: ‘‘ What is the plural of man?” ‘‘Men.” “ Very 
well; and what is the plural of child?’’ ‘* Twins,’’ immediately 
replied the little girl.— Well Spring. 

— It is unfortunate that the public cannot know who wrote the 
admirable article on ‘* Federal Aid in Education’? in The New 
Princeton Review for March. It is the ablest discussion we have 
yet seen on that question. 

— The professorship of Systematic Theology in San Francisco 
Theological Seminary has been offered to Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. 
The chair was recently left vacant by the resignation of Dr. Scott. 

— A bill to incorporate the American College of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the United States has been introduced in the 
Maryland Senate. The incorporators are Archbishops Gibbons of 
Baltimore, Ryan of Philadelphia, Corrigan of New York, and 
Williams of Boston. 

— There are in the world 1,434,000,000 people. They are di- 
vided according to their faith as follows: Pagans, 856,000,000, or 
72 percent. ; Papists, 190,000,000, or 13 per cent. ; Mohammedans, 
170,000,000, or 12 per cent. ; Protestants, 116,000,000, or 8 per 
cent. ; Greeks, 78,000,000 ; Jews, 8,000,000; Armenians,7,000,000. 

— Is it true that there are as many Indians in America as there 
ever were? Has the Indian held his own numerically since the 
days of Columbus ? There is little doubt but that both these ques~ 
tions must be answered affirmatively. It is contrary to our pre- 
conceived notions, but it is a fact none the less. 

— Hubert Herkomer, the gifted Bavarian artist who has a fa- 
mous art school at Bushey, near, London, is in Boston this season, 
having a studio that is much frequented by critics in high art. He 
is building, in memory of his mother, a beautiful stone tower in 
the Alps, where a studio and home will be combined. 

— A rare volume of Shakespeare, with an authentic autograph 
of the author, says the Boston Pilot, has been discovered in Utah, 
and a masonic apron once worn by Robert Burns has turned up in 
Canada; but a man in Texas beats them both in possessing a pooket- 
piece once carried by Julius Cwsar and having his initials stamped 
on it, with the date ‘‘52 B. C.” 

— Anecdotes of Longfellow was the most spicy feature of the 
Washington Birthday celebration in the high school of Nebraska 
City. Isn’t there a suggestion here for all literature classes to 
profit by ? Wouldn’t it quicken and sustain the interest to have 
an anecdote receptacle by way of a ‘‘ paper’’ to which all might 
contribute any note of interest connected with any author? It might 
keep their enthusiasm alive. It is worth trying. Report to THE 
JOURNAL your success, please. 

— A recent number of the Dallas (Texas) Herald bristles with 
educational intelligence. Half-a-dozen new towns advertise them- 
selves, on the ground that they are providing superior arrangements 
for common school instruction and establishing free libraries. Five 
years ago, in passing through Texas, we found not half-a-dozen 
towns with a proper graded school system,—Galveston, Austin, and 
Dallas being destitute. To-day, seventy-five towns and cities tax 
themselves for a ten months’ graded school, and the educational 
spirit is rising every year. 

— Cornell University has established a chair of pedagogy, and 
assigned to it the professor of geology. This is a very “‘ gneiss” 
arrangement. Such a professor ought to be able to dig all the old 
fossils out of the profession and lay them on the shelf. Several 
‘* quartz’ of ink could be profitably shed in demonstration of the 
value of slate, chalk, and graphite as promoters of the art of cari- 
cature, in imbuing janitors with liberal ideas concerning the func- 
tions of the coal measures during the “‘ glacial epoch’ of the school 
year, and in showing the shortest way to teach primary pupils how 
to spell the names of such pets as the ‘‘ Ichthyosaurus’’ and the 
Dinotherium,”’ 

— ‘The Mecca of Science’’ is the name applied to the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, which is aptly described as being . 
**one of the best arranged museum buildings in the world, inside, | 
but hideous, flippant, and inartistic beyond description on its out- 
side.’” No visitor to our national capital should fail to explore this 
national museum, When James Smithson bequeathed £100,000 to 
his nephew, Henry James Dickinson,—or in case of his death, to the 
United States,—to found an institution at Washington ‘“‘for the — 
diffusion of knowledge,”’ he little imagined what would be the out- 
come of the vague bequest. The nephew died; but both Mr. Cal- 
houn and John Quincy Adams thought it beneath the dignity of 
the United States to accept a present from a private individual ; 
but eventually they yielded their opinion. As the museum is now 
described as being ‘‘ crammed with marvels and relics,’’ and pos- 
sessing a ‘‘ value to science of which no unscientific person can 
speak,’’ its thousand objects of national interest could not fail to 


interest any one fortunate enough to be able to spend a few hours 
within its walls. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Roserts Brotuers’ (Boston) new publi- 
— A posth by Helen Jackson 
ZEPH. umous story ac 

H.H.), author of ** ‘*A Century of 

ishonor,”’ ‘‘ Bits of Talk,’’ “‘ Bits of Travel,”’ 
ete. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The lamented author of ‘‘ Romona”’ was writ- 
ing Zeph when her fatal sickness seized her; and 
one of her latest acts was its hasty completion be- 
fore sending the MS. to her publishers. It isa 
new type of the Colorado frontiersman,—a dreamy, 
poetic, sensitive fellow, whose fate among the 
miners and freighters is told with a humor and pa- 
thos and rough poetry not unlike much we have 
associated with wild western life, and yet with a 
difference. Nothing was more conspicuous in Mrs. 
Jackson than the utter simplicity of her feeling 
about her own work. She loved her work in- 
tensely; but she placed no ideal value on the re- 
sults of her efforts, and never seemed elated by 
the fame it won for her. On the other hand her 
appreciation of the good work of others knew no 
bounds. Simple as the story is, Zeph is a fitting 
and beautiful close to work the value of which 
is"only enhanced by the fact that it gained con- 
stantly in sympathy and tenderness, though it had 
struck its very first roots deep down in intellectual 
thought. 

Race. By Nina H. Kennard. The eleventh 
volume in the famous ‘‘ Women Series,’’ being 

a life of the celebrated French tragedienne, 

Rachel Félix. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The book is well written, and shows that Mrs. 
Kennard has studied the genius and character of 
Rachel faithfully. 


A Snort History oF NAPOLEON THE First. 
By Professor J. R. Seeley, of the University of 
Cambridge, England, ae of *‘ Eeco Homo,”’ 
ete. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is an intensely interesting study of Napo- 
leon from the standpoint of his career as a leading 
figure in the domestic history of . Profes- 
sor Seeley has for years made a study of the subject, 
and his book will be read with interest. A like- 
ness of Napoleon, of unusual merit, from a por- 
trait painted by Boilly, accompanies the book ; 
also two views of his head, from a cast taken after 


MADAME MonL: HER SALON AND HER 
FRIENDS. A study of social life in Paris. By 
Cathleen O'Meara. Cloth, gilt top. $2.50. 

A very lively and charming book, the memoirs 
of a gracious, odd little figure, conspicuous both in 
Paris and London, and who had many friends 
among traveled Americans. Witha likeness from 
a sketch by Wm. W. Story, and one from a por- 
trait by herself, and a fuc simile letter. 


— The same firm will publish this month a new 
novel pen. Howe, entitled Atalanta in the 
South, outgrowth of the author's pleasant ex- 
periences at the New Orleans Exposition. It is 
said to show marked improvement in style over 
her former productions. Cesar Birotteau, the 
next volume in the series of translations of Balzac’s 
works, will be ready this month, as will also be 
Glimpses of Three Coasts, by Helen Jackson (“‘ Bits 
of Travel’’ in California and Oregon, Scotland 
and England, and Norway, Denmark and Ger- 
many, partly new and partly reprinted from the 
Atlantic and the Century). They will also com- 
mence issuing a new and complete edition of the 
works of George Meredith in eight handsome, 
12mo volumes, the first of which, The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveril, is about ready. It will be the 
first complete edition published in America of this 
talented novelist. 


Hoventon, & Co.’s (Boston) 
latest issues are : 

TRUE STORIES FROM NEW ENGLAND HIsTory: 
Grandfather's Chair. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
** Riverside Literature Series,” Nos. 7, 8, 9, in 
one volume, boards. Net price, 45 cents. 

TEN Great RELIGIONS. Parts I. and II. By 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D. New edition ; 
2 vols. ; crown 8vo. Price reduced from $3.00 
each to $2.00. 


PROGRESSIVE OrnTHODOXY. A volume of es- 
says reprinted from The Andover Review. 
Price, $1.00. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, OR THE THEORY OF 
MARRIAGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By 
the Rev. George Zabriskie Gray. With an In- 
troduction by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D.D., Bishop of Central New York. New edi- 
tion, revised; 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

PATROCLUS AND PENELOPE. A Chat in the 
Saddle. By Theodore Ayraalt Dodge, brevet 

ieut t-colonel, U. S. A., author of The 

Campaign of Chancellorsville, ete. With four- 
of the in motion. pop- 

ar edition ; crown ; gilt ; roan ; 
Price, $1.25. 

Tue WoypeR-Book ror GIRLS AND Boys: 
Nos. 17and18. ‘“‘ Riverside Literature Seriés.”’ 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price, paper covers, 
each, net, 15 cents; in boards, the two parts in 
one, net, 40 cents. 

Tue THANKLESS Muse. Poems. By Henry 
A. Beers, professor of English Literatare in 


Yale College. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 
CANTERBURY TALES. By Sophia and Harriet 

Lee. New edition. Price for the set, 3 vols., 

12mo, $3.75. 


Tue Humerer Ports. By Slason Thomp- 
son. Chicago: Jansen, MeClurg & Co. $2.00. 
This elegant book contains a collection of news- 


12mo | accepted 


rand periodical verse, which appeared from 
to 1885. This ‘*serap book ’’ contains much 
of the choicest wit and mature wisdom of our day. 
The selections are suited for entertainment, in- 
struction, and inspiration. It is surprising how 
many fugitive verses worthy of the pens of genius 
find their way into the newspapers and periodicals 
in the brief period of fifteen years. The compiler 
has classified it into parts. The first includes 
verses of Poets and Poetry ; Part II. contains 
ms for Little Folk; Part III[., for Christmas 
Ide : Part IV., Under the Open Sky; Part V., 
Love, Sentiment, and Friendship ; Part VI., 
Echoes of the Past ; Part VII., In the Twilight ; 
Part VIII., Home and Fireside; Part 1X., Hope, 
Encouragement, and Contentment ; Part X., 
Life, Religion, and Death’s Mystery; Part XL., 
With a Story to Tell ; Part XII., Parting and 
Absence ; Part XIII., Tragedy and Sorrow ; 
Part XIV., Everyday Lights and Shadows; Part 
XV., War and Peace; Part XVI., Comedy, 
Burlesque, Parody, and Epitaph. With a com- 
plete index of first lines. It is a book of rare in- 
terest, showing the poetical trend of our own times. 


ProstemMs By John 
Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
222 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A philosophical study of special problems of in- 
terest to schoolmen, without attempting to weave 
them into any systematic dependence upon each 
other or to establish a philosophical theory through 
them, has attractions in this busy age, when we 
are ready to pay a premium upon the possibility of 
finding a subject brilliantly treated in a chapter of 
twenty pages. Dr. Bascom takes a subject, states 
the fundamental principles explicitly, and then 
runs his lines of inquiry with directness and vigor 
until the conelusions are reached. The topics are 
those most rarely treated, and almost never satis- 
factorily ; hence the special merit of the method, 
spirit, and power here exemplified. It is a book 
some chapters of which are indispensable to a 
teacher who seeks principles, all of which are val- 
uable. If the merit of the book was to be stated 
in a sentence, we should say that it succeeded in 
focusing both mental phenomena and human ex- 
perience, so that each illuminated the other. 
Puysicat Expression: Its Mopes AanpD 

PRINCIPLES. By Francis Warner, A.M., as- 

sistant physician and lecturer on Botany to the 

London Hospital, ete. With fifty-one illustra- 

tions. New Vork : D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
cloth ; price, $1.75. 

This is the fifty-first volume of the valuable 
** International Scientific Series,’’ and is prepared 
for those who are interested in studying maa as a 
living and thinking being. The work is one of 
much interest. It is based upon the actual ob- 
servations made on children and adults by the 
writer. The methods employed are those used in 
physical research ; forees are studied in the bod- 
ies and material objects where they are seen, the 
physieal expression of such forces being noted as 
an index oF the actual but invisible. Biology, 
medicine, and philosophy, with their working hy- 
potheses, are drawn upon for facts, analogies, and 
arguments. The writer has aimed at practical re- 
sults rather than intellectual satisfaction alone, 
with the direct view of assisting those engaged in 
scientific work or those engaged in social life. 
The index has been made as complete as possible 
to enable such cross references to be made as may 
be required for a complete study of the whole work. 


PopuLAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. 
By Sir Henry Sumner Manie, K.C.,S.J., LL.D. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. Price, $2.75. 
This able book contains four essays upon The 

Prospects of Popular Government, The Nature of 
Democracy, The Age of P , and The Con- 
stitution of the United States, with a full Alpha- 
betical Index. It is a work every student of po 
ular goveroment will find suggestive and valuable 
in fixing his opinions. The author states that, as 
a matter of fact, popular government has proved 
itself extremely fragile; that the nature of democ- 
racy, in the extreme form to which it tends, is, of 
all kinds of government, the most difficult. In the 
third essay upon the Age of Progress, he argues 
that the perpetual charge which it appears to de- 
mand is not in harmony with the normal forces 
ruling human nature. is review of the Consti- 
tution of the United States will not be generally 
by American statesmen. The work is 
rather a study than a guide to a settled policy of 
government, 


Tae Dersarte System or DRAMATIC 
EXPRESSION. By Genevieve Stebbins. New 
York : Edgar S. Werner. Original Illustra- 
tions. Price, $2.00, aid. 

This is an attempt of an American to give an 


by Francois Delsarte, whose fame has become 
world-wide. He devoted his life to ascertaining 
and formulating the laws governing expression as 
applied to all arts ; hence this book is of value to the 
elocutionist, orator, actor, public reader, preacher, 
lawyer, painter, sculptor, and to all ers who 
wish to give expression to their bodies or to their 
work. Persons of refinement and culture will find 
valuable hints as to the deportment and attitudes 
which should prevail in good society. By a judi- 
cious mingling of philosophy and drill exercises, 
the author has avoided making the book either too 
metaphysical or too mechanical. Every gymnastic 
has its philosophical explanation, every principle 
its physical application. De ’s gymnastics 
differ from others in that they are not mechanical. 
Each has a mental, emotional, esthetic value and 
intent. No exercise is practised simply for the 
physical result, but for the purpose of developing 


mind, body, and ‘soul, and harmonizing their re- 
ciprocal relations, influences, and effects. Every 


exercise has been subjected to repeated personal 

test, and great care given to the description of at- 

titade and movement. There are sixteen charts, 
nineteen sets of esthetic gymnastics, divisions, and 
lessons; with headings, sub-headings, numbered 
paragraphs, ete., all arranged and classified with 
type of various sizes, and differently displayed ; an 
order of exercises for systematic practice, and blank 

for explanations and remarks ; an exhaustive 
index, so that teachers will find it excellently suited 
for class work. Neither labor nor expense have 
been spared to produce a work that shall satisfy 
the wide-sp desire for something tangible and 
serviceable on the Delsarte system. For sale in 

Boston by Walter K. Fobes, Boston School of Elo- 

cution, 18 Boylston street. 

RAILRoAD TRANSPORTATION: Its His- 
TORY AND ITs Laws. By Arthur T. Hadley, 
commissioner of Labor Statistics of the State of 
Connecticut, and instructor of Political Science 
in Yale College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Octavo, cloth; price, $1.50. 

This book deals with those questions of railroad 
history and management which have become pub- 
lie concern, It aims to do two things,—first, to 
present clearly the more important facts of Amer- 
ican railroad business, and explain the principles 
involved ; second, to compare railroad legislation 
of different countries and the results achieved. 

A History or Moprern Evrore, FROM 
THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 
TURKS TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. 
In the ‘‘ Students’ Modern Europe Series.’’ 
By Richard Lodge, M.A., fellow and tutor of 
Brazenose College, Oxford, Eng. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 

The object of this work is to supply students 
with aclear, impartial, and at the same time con- 
cise narrative of European history during the last 
four centuries. With admirable skill the learned 
author groups the history of the different States 
round the central current of European affairs. A 
very valuable and complete chronological table 

recedes the text of the work. The best author- 
ities have been examined by the author, and the 
facts are carefully stated. The book has 772 full 

pages, with an excellent index. It supplies a 

want of the student not heretofore met. 


Boys’ Herors. By E. E. Hale. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

** Boys,’’ says Mr. Hale, ‘‘ are jealously exclu- 
sive in their choice of heroes, and have not many ;”” 
and he goes on to recount the names of those 
whom he believes are entitled to a high place in 
juvenile estimation. The book is very hand- 
somely illustrated. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, have just 
issued an outline map of the United States in four 
sections, each 20x42 inches, drawn under the di- 
rection of Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., instructor in 
American history in Harvard University. This 
is the first map of a series to be edited by Edward 
Channing, instructor in history in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The present map is the republication of 
one that has proved useful at Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins Universities. Though designed prima- 
rily for the purpose of illustrating lectures in Amer- 
ican history, it is admirably adapted for the eluci- 
dating of geographical and geological problems. 
It will also make an exwellent test map in geog- 
raphy. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, have gathered 
into a very neat book the admirable Geograph- 
ical Plays, by Jane Andrews, author of ‘‘ Seven 
Sisters,’’ ‘‘ ‘Ten Boys,”’ ete.; price, $1.00. Ina 
most entertaining dialogue form Miss Andrews has 
embodied the essential facts of the geography of 
the world. The six parts of which the book is 
made up are sold separately for 15 cents. The 
plays are: United States, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America, Australia and the Islands, 
and the Commerce of the World. 


We have received from the editors and 
publishers, Armaud,Collin & Co., Paris,‘‘ Annuaire 
del’ Enseignement Elémentaire pour 1886 ;’’ publi¢é 
sous la direction de M. Jost, délégué a l’inspection 

nérale de l'instruction publique. 2e année 

pour paraitre en décembre 1885); 1 vol., which 
we gratefully acknowledge. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish Science 
Sor Schools, a course of easy lessons in science, 
adapted from the course of Paul Bert, recently 
Minister of Education, France, and designed for 
use in common schools; by G. A. Wentworth and 
G. A. Hill. This course will consist of three small 
text-books, bearing the titles, First Year in Sci- 
ence, Second Year in Science, and Third Year in 
Science. The first book of the series will be ready 
at the beginning of the next school year, Septem- 


exposition of the philosophy and system founded| her 1886 


They will also publish an annotated edition of 
Guy Mannering, auabridged, in May. 


CasseLt & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished, in the ‘‘ Rainbow Series’’ of original nov- 
els, A Crimson Stain, by Annie Bradshaw ; 25 cts. 


CassELi & Co., New York, have published 
in the ‘‘ National Library,’’ edited by Henry Mor- 
ley, LL.D., My Ten Years’ Imprisonment, by 
Silvia Pellico, translated from the Italian by 
Thomas Roscoe ; and Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
by Lord Byron. Price, each, 10 cents. 

THE enormous sale and remarkable pop 
ularity of Webster’s (famous) Spel/er are among 
the marvels of the age. Its life and history are 
co-existent with the Republic. When this book 
first appeared, in 1783, the population of the Union 
was about 2,500,000. It is now over 50,000,000. 


The growth and development of the country in 
the interval have been wonderful, but the demand 


V ol. 10. 


for Webster’s Speller has kept = with them. 
The aggregate number that has been printed and 
sold is equal to the entire population of the United 
States and Territories at the present time, or suf- 
ficient to furnish a copy to every man, woman, and 
child in the whole country, and still enough will 
remain for our Revolutionary forefathers and their 


generation, 


Tue Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston, have ready an inter- 
esting juvenile book, suitable for Sunday-schools 
and home reading, entitled Dodo’s Adventures, by 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. It is charmingly illustrated, 
and will greatly interest and profit the young. 


Forps, Howarp New 
York, have ready Evolution and Religion, by Henry 
Ward Beecher; Part II.; eighteen sermons, dis- 
cussing the application of the evolutionary princi- 
ples and theories to the practical aspects of Chris- 
tian life ; 8vo pamphlet ; price, $1.00. The title 
of this interesting pamphlet conveys all that a gen- 
eral description can of its contents. All readers 
of Part I., in which Mr. Beecher treats of the 
bearings of evolutionary philosophy on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion, who saw 
therein how earnestly he believes that the develop- 
ment theory of God’s mode of creation and elabor- 
ation of the universe is the one that most easily 
and naturally “‘ fits many a puzzling lock”’ in the 
diseussion of man’s duty and destiny, will know 
pretty well what to expect in this second series of 
** practical applitions.”’ 


Brentano Broruers, New York City, 


bave published ns a a tragedy and poems by 
John Philip Varley; price, $1.25. Many of the 
short poems and translaticns are very beautiful. 
This little song will indicate their flavor : 
“ Life is a flower; *twas early born 
Upon a sad, sweet, summery morn, 
en dew-drops tipped the thorn; 
In the morning prime, in the morning prime, 
’T was born, born, and died betime! 
Hey-ho! betime. 


D. Lornror & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished a new book entitled Aztian. It contains nu- 
merous essays and papers upon the history, re- 
sources, and attractions of the Territory of New 
Mexico and its ancient capital city, Santa Fé. 
The subject-matter is from the pen of Hon. Wm. 
G. Ritch, written during his late twelve years’ 
official life as secretary and governor of the Terri- 
tory, and which originally appeared as contribu- 
tions to various publications. The work is hand- 
somely embellished with maps and characteristic 
illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


S. R. Wincnett & Co., Chicago and 
Boston, have brought out a revised edition of 
Sprague’s Masterpieces in English Literature, 
which is embellished with six full-page portraits of 
the authors from whose writings the ‘‘ master- 
pieces’’ are selected,— Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Bunyan. ‘The text and 
notes have been thoroughly revised, and the work 
is now all that could be desired for use in schools 
or English literature clubs. 


Tue new Princeton Review (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, publishers, 714 Broadway, New 
York) for March, furnishes abundant evidence 
that this new periodical is to take high rank. It 
has six very able and valuable articles. One on 
‘*Gray’’ by James Russell Lowell will attract 
wide notice. The anonymous one on “ Federal 
Aid in Education.’’ will be read with great interest 
by the friends and foes of this measure. The 
writer takes strong ground against the Blair Bill, 
and characterizes it as ‘‘a measure of extreme 
folly,’’ and claims that the only justification of 
Federal Aid is in a ‘‘national emergency,’’ and 
outlines a measure which the author thinks might 
be safely adopted. The criticisms, notes, and re- 
views of the second number are discriminating 
and true. 


— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Elocution; by J. N. Shoemaker, A.M.; price 

1.25....Oratory: an Oration; by Rev. Henry Ward 

eecher; price 40 cents. Philadelphia: Publication De- 
partment of the National School of Oratory. 

Carine; par Louis Enault; Premiere Edition; 25 cents. 
New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow; by Annie S. Swan; price $1.00. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and Other Writings in Prose 
and Verse; wy Charles Lamb; price $1.50.... Forewarned 
— Forearmed; by J. Thain Davidson, D.D.; price $1.25. 
New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son. For sale by De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., toston. 

Drainage for Health; or, Easy Lessons in Sanitary Sci- 
ence; by Joseph Wilson, M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. 

ee Handy Series: Mauleverer’s Millions: a York- 
shire Romance; by T. Wemyss Keid....What Does His- 
tory Teach ? by John Stuart Blackie....The Last of the 
Macallisters; a novel; by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; price 25 
cents each....Aunt Parker: a novel; by B. L. Farjeon; 
price 20 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

Historical Essays; by James Anthony Froude; price 50 
cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Man of Feeling; by Henry Mackenzie; price 10 
cents, New York: Cassell & Co. 

Temperance Song Herald; compiled by J. C. Macy. 
Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, for March; 
a year; 35 cents a number. New York: The 

ntur 

The Forum, for March; terms, $5.00 a year; 50 cents 
anumber. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The New England Magazine and Bay State Monthly, 
for February; terms $3 00 a year: 35 cefits a number. 
Boston: Kay State Monthly Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for March; terms, 

1 50a year; 15 cents a number. Boston: The Russell 

blishing Co. 
he New Moon for February; terms: $1 00 a year; 10 
cents a number. Lowell, Mass.: The New Moon Pub. Co. 

The New Princeton Review for March; terms: $3.00 a 
year. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

Southern Bivouac, for March; terms, $2 00 a year; 20 
cents anumber. Louisville: lh. F. Avery & Sons. 

The Eelectic M zine for March; terms, $5.00 a year, 
45 cents acopy. New York: E R Pelton, publisher. 

The Popular Science Monthly for March; terms, $5.00 
ayear; cents anumber, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

St. Nicholas for March; terms, #3.00 a year; 25 cents 
anumber. New York: The Century Co. 

Our Little Men and Women for March; terms, $1.00a 
year. Boston: D. Lothrop & Ce 


The Pulpit Treas for March; terms, $2.50 a year; 
26 cents a number, “New York: E. B. Treat pu 


Our LittLe ANN. A Story. By the author of | 
Tip Cat,’ ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission,’”’ and 
** Laddie.””? Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
| 
| | 
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INDIANA TEACHERS’ READING 
CIRCLE — OUTLINES. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Smith’s Outlines — Pages 205-310. 

The Merchant of Venice.—The contest between 
Antonio and Shylock is the central thought of the 
drama. Bassanio needs money in order to carry 
on his courtship in a suitable style. To compete 
with other suitors for Portia’s hand, he must keep 


pace with their magnificence. He applies to An- 
tonio, his friend, for money, who, being unable to 
furnish it, in tarn applies to Shylock. So Portia 
is the cause, indirectly, of Antonio falling into the 
hands of the Jew, and hence the poet makes her 
the means of Antonio’s release. She thus be- 
comes the instrument of the profoundest media- 
tion of the drama. 

There are three movements: The Conflict, the 
Mediation, the Return. In the first movement 
there are two threads, the Property-conflict and 
the Love-conflict. In the first the ——— are 
Antonio, the Christian, and Shylock the Jew. The 
second thread unfolds the Love-conflict, which has 
three phases represented by Portia, Jessica, and 
Nerissa. The second movement, the Mediation, 
has the same two threads,—the Property-conflict 
is brought to a successful conclusion by Portia dis- 
guised as a lawyer. The Love-conflict has ended 
in all three cases with a happy solution. But 
both friends and lovers have separated in the con- 
flict, and hence the third movement will be the 
Return, which brings all te Belmont, — the bliss- 
ful abode of harmony. 

The collision in this drama existed between 
Christianity and Judaism, not as systems of theol- 
ogy, but as realized in practical life. The drama 
represents man in action. Hence if it be univer- 
sal it must take, not the religious but the ethical 
basis,— for all men recognize that. 

Shylock’s Judaism is strongly emphasized ; and 
Judaism, in its narrow, sectarian manifestation, 
knows no mercy in its universal sense. God has 
his own peculiar people; the world is for them, 
and the fullness thereof. Shylock well states the 
end of his life to be,— thrift. Put a man in this 
world with this notion: ‘‘ 1 am the favorite of the 
Almighty; the rest of mankind is only so much 
material to make money out of, which I can use 
as | please,’ and you have Shylock. Everything 
is allowable but stealing. Theft would destroy 
pee Hence his motto is: Thrift, but no 

heft. 

A second element manifests itself in his charac- 
ter. His race transplanted to a strange land has 
suffered persecutions antil he has come to feel 
that bitterness which comes of the scorn and out- 
rage visited upon him by the Christian world. 
Here the modern world is touched with sympathy 
for Shylock. He ranks as one of the most 
perfect characterizations in Shakespeare. He is 
something more than a mere representative of ava- 
rice. He has a deeper motive in his nature, and 
his greed for gain is only one of its manifestations. 
He isa man among men, We see him in the fam- 
ily, in business, in civil relations, in social rela- 
tions, in morality, in religion. He is much more 
than a common miser. 

Antonio isa merchant. There is nothing nar- 
row or mean in his nature; his end is not money, 
so he is free from any trace of avarice. Money to 
him is only a means. The cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity is merey, which means that man, 
within certain limits, is to be shielded from the 
consequences of his deeds. Mercy says that the 
individual must be pardoned, if he repents. Jus- 
tice demands rigid accountability. ere the con- 
flict arises. Antonio had made a mistake in giving 
such a bond, since it appears that he could have 
obtained the money by other means. Antonio, 
though generally merciful, was unmerciful to the 
Jew, and thus sinned against his own principle. 
Yet his guilt is not of the degree to deserve death, 
he is saved. 

ortia is the third great character in the play. 
She accomplishes the rescue of Antonio. Fron 
the outset we see that Portia cares naught for the 
external, but places great stress upon the inter- 
nal. Portia and Bassanio love one another. The 
two people, therefore, belong together; they 
alone can form a rational union, since they possess 
the absolute prerequisite of the Family, namely, 
reciprocal love. Shakespeare gives to all his 
prominent female characters one trait, however 
varied they may otherwise be,— subordination to 
the family. It is a devotion to husband, par- 
ent, child, lover; they live for one object,— to be 
absorbed into the existence of another. 

Portia has a struggle between right of choice 
and obedience to her father. She obeys the letter 
of her father’s will, but in order not to violate the 
higher principle, she by means of a song leads hee 
lover to choose the leaden casket. When united 
with Bassanio she. subordinates her own individu- 
ality. Portia is impelled by the love she bears 
her husband to make his joys, her joys; his sor- 
rows, her sorrows. Hence she makes the supreme 
effort to save her husband’s friend, Antonio. 
Bassanio is made worthy of Portia by his devotion 
to his friend. 

The Return is the theme of the fifth act, and is 
the logical movement of the whole drama. 

[Adapted from Denton J. Snyder’s System of the 
hakespearian Drama. 
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Brooks’ MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Subject: “ Nature of the Sensibilities,” pp. 433-454. 

’ I. Discrimination of Terms.—Rather than s 

ify particular terms to be understood, I call atten- 
tion to the necessity of using, freely, the dictionary 
throughout the month’s reading. The text, while 
admirable in its simplicity, is full and technical. 
The terms in common use in discussion of the 
Emotions, such as that of our author, should be 
thoroughly mastered. Literature, especially re- 
cent publications, is full of philosophic discussion 
and critical references tu the nature and genesis of 
the Feelings, and their place in systems of educa- 
tion. It will pay the novice to make a “‘ word 
study of these 22 pages. 

It cannot be urged too frequently, nor too 
strongly, that every reader supply himself with 
some good work on synonyms; either a small one, 
like Campbell’s, or one more complete, as Soule’s, 
or Crabbe’s, or Roget’s. 

II. Items of Professional Importance. 1. Force 
of Unconscious Mental Operations. Re-read pp. 
51, 58-61. 2. Instinctive Emotions (of childhood). 
Read Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals, %. Sympathy as an element in 
Teaching. ‘‘ It is one of the remarkable facts of 
sympathy that the giving and receiving of good 
offices, and the interchange of accordant feelings, 
make up a large source of pleasure and form one 
of the chief characteristics of civilized man.’’— 
Bain. 4, The Asthetic Emotions (of childhood). 
5. The Rational Desires (of childhood). 

IIL. Summaries.— 

1. Emotions, as Instructive and Rational. 
2. Benevolent A ffections. 

3. Malevolent A ffections. 

4. Animal Desires. 

5. Rational Desires. 

IV.—Collateral References—1. Bascom’s Sci- 
ence of Mind. (Such as can make the reference 
will be much benefited by a study of the author’s 
table of ‘‘ The Feelings,” p. 353). 2. ‘ Affec- 
tions tend to pass out into purposes and endeay- 
ors.”’—Day. 3. ‘* The nature of children is more 
emotional than that of grown persons, because the 
restraining principle of the mind is less active and 
the sensibility more fresh and more acute.’’—Kid 
dle. 4. ‘* The eye, the ear, the smell, the taste 
and touch give sensations that long for gratification 
as truly as the uneasiness of an empty stomach, 
and as thus truly, appetite,—the seeking should 
in each case be known and used as an appetite.’’— 
Hickok. 5. ‘* True friendship is the mark of a 
generous and noble character, and can be felt by 
no other.’’—Schuyler. R. G. Boone. 


GENERAL History. 
Barnes’ General History—Pages 423-468. 

The first work in modern history is the study of 
the sixteenth century. The story of this era is 
characterized by the freshness of spring. The re- 
ligious reformation of northern Europe was one of 
the greatest of human achievements. The en- 
slavement of Mexico and Peru; the tremendous 
conflict between freedom and oppression in the 
Low Countries; the martyrdom of Mary’s reign 
in England; the massacres of St. Bartholomew's 
in France,—all these are mournful acts of sublime 

y. The lives of Mary Queen of Scotts, 
Elizabeth, and Lady Jane Grey possess in history 
the fascination of romance. The modern drama 
was in its golden age. English literature was de- 
veloped by its master spirits. And the long and 
swendid reign of the last of the Tudors has 
scarcely a rival in the history of any other sover- 
eign that ever existed. 

First Week.—1. Preceding discoveries. 2. Mex- 
ico under the Montezumas. The conquest by Cor- 
tes. 3. Peru under the Incas. The conquest of 
Pizarro. 4. The French in Italy. The three 
leagues. Francis I. of France. 5. The Emperor 
(as there was but one empire in Europe,—the Ger- 
man Empire, called ‘* the Holy Roman Empire,” 
—the sovereign was simply called ‘‘ The Em- 

ror’’). Charles V. and Francis. The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. The first conflict and the 
Ladies’ Peace. 6. The Turk appears. The war 
renewed. The close of a quarter-century war. 

Second Week—1. Precursors of the Reforma- 
tion. The Albigenses ( 358). Abuses of the 
church. 2. Tetzel and Martin Luther. The Pa- 
pal Bull. Luther at Worms,—at Patmos.’ 
His great translation. 3. The Progress of Refor- 
matin in the North. e origin of the word Prot- 
estant. The war in Germany. 4. The physical 
features, the industries, and the wealth of the 
Netherlands. The Duke of Alva, and his mur- 
William the Silent, and his life- 
work, 
eral other volumes relating to his country and time, 
the work of our own Motley, are among the mas- 
ter-pieces of American literature.) Religious di- 
vision of the Dutch republic. Secession of the 
Catholic provinces. 5. Maurice and John Barne- 
veld. (Motley’s life of the great Advocate should 
be read at leisure.) Dutch sailors and traders. 

Third Week. 1. The Reformation in France. 
Catholic and Protestant leaders. Two boy Kings, 
— Francis II. and Charles IX. 2. The civil wars 
of France. The massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Henry III and his fall. 3, Henry of Navarre,— 
the Protestant King of France. ( Macauley’s 
poem, The Battle of Ivry.) Why Henry became 

in a Catholic. 4. The Edict of Nantes. 5. 
The union of the royal lines in the House of 
Tudor. Despotic character of the Tudors. How 
their absolutism curbed. Henry. 
The marriage of Margaret and James, and its 
influence on history. Henry VIII., Wolsey, 
Cranmer, Cromwell, and More, and their fate. 
Catharine of Aragon and Annie Boleyn (pro- 
nounced Bullen). 8. Rupture with the Pope. 
Reform in the church. Jane Seymour, Annie of 
Cleves, Catharine Howard, Cartharine Parr. 

Fourth Week. 1, Edward VI. The English 


Prayer Book. Edward’s bequest. 2. Mary 1. 
The Death of Lady Jane Grey. Mary’s horrible 


fires. The baleful influence of her husband, 
Philip II. of Spain. 3. The character of Eliza- 
beth. Her wise statesmen. The romantic his- 
tory of Mary Queen of Scotts. 4. The overthrow 
of the Armada. (Notice that the date is just 100 
years earlier than that of the Great and Glorious 
Revolution, page 510.) 5. Elizabeth head of the 
church, Why did she aid the Presbyterians abroad 
and persecute them at home? 6. English com- 
merce and English discoveries. 7. Leicester and 
Essex. H. M. SKINNER. 
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INDIANA. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


READING. 


1. State three characteristics of reading. 
and your method of securing each of them. 

2. State three things that the pupil should be 
able to do before attempting to recite a reading 
lesson. 

3. State the difference, if any, between monot- 
ony in reading, and monotone. 

4, What is the use of the punctuation marks in 
the readers ? 

5. Give your method for conducting a recitation 
in the Fourth Reader. 

6. Read a selection chosen by the superintend- 
ent. 50. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


1, Explain how the subject of history affords 
culture to the imagination. 

2. What two things are to be acquired in 
writing ? 

3. Illustrate in the subject of physiology the 
law of proceding from the known to the related 
unknown. 

4. How does mental science assist one to under- 
stand the reasons for requiring silence in the 
school-room ? 

5. Define attention as an act of mind. What 
arg of mind are involved in an act of atten- 
tion 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Upon what principle is the reduction of a 
fraction to its lowest terms based? Illustrate. 


5, 5. 

2. The difference of time between St. Louis 
and a city east of it is 1 hour, 20 minutes, 24 sec- 
onds. St. Louis is 90° 25’ west longitude; what 
is the longitude of the other city ? 

Proe. 5, ans. 5. 

8. Write the following in words : 46.7021 ; 200,- 
003 ; 70.00300 ; 809.05800 ; 308,504 2 each. 

4. What is the value of (129— 76§) X 1, of 
— 2§ ) X 214 X 64°? Proe. 5, ans. 5. 

5. A square farm contains 40 acres; what is the 
length of fence on one side ? Proce. 5, ans. 5. 

6. A man owned ¢ of a steamboat and sold ¢ of 
his share for $18,000; what was the value of the 
steamboat ? 

7. The circumference of the forward wheel of a 
wagon is 15.5 feet; the circumference of the hind 
wheel is 16.8 feet. How many times will each re- 
volve ; and how many times will one revolve more 
than the other in moving 4444 miles ? 

8. What is the interest, at 7 per cent., of 
$195.25, from Sept. 12, 1882, to Aug. 28, 1885 ? 

9. State the two ways of multiplying a fraciion 
by an integer. Illustrate by examples. 5, 5. 

10. Define quantity ; figure; proportion; inter- 
est ; cube root. 2 each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the latitude of a place situated on 
the Tropic of Capricorn? On the Polar Circle ? 

2. Draw a map of the Gulf of Mexico, marking 
carefully the position of all States and countries 
which border it. 

3. Name five mountain ranges of the Eastern 
Hemisphere that serve as boundary lines, stating 
the general direction of each. 

4. Describe the course of a vessel from Trieste 
to Tokio, sailing east. 

5. Draw a sketch of Egypt, placing upon it the 
Nile, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

6. Take an imaginary journey from Indianap- 
olis due west to the Pacific Ocean, and tell what 
difference of climate you encounter. 

7. State the difference between standard and 
local time, and give the reason for the difference. 

8. Locate the following noted mountains : Hecla, 
Vesuvius, Popocatapetl, Katahdin, Black moun- 


9. Explain briefly the causes of the ocean car- 


rents. 
10. Describe the soil, climate, and chief pro- 
ductions of Ohio. 
GRAMMAR, 


1. What are parts of speech ? Name them. 
2. How do you determine to what part of speech 


any word belongs ? 
3, What kind or kinds of objects may be ex- 


pressed by each of the simple relative pronouns ? 
4. What kind or kinds of objects may be ex- 
pressed by each of the interrogative pronouns ? 

5. When is a noun in the objective case ? 

6. Give the rules for forming the possessive of 
plural nouns. 

7. Analyze: They never fail who die in a just 


cause. 
8. For those that fly ma fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 
What is the antecedent of which? What does 
that’s slain modify ? : 
9. Correct, if necessary, and give reasons : 
a. That custom has been formerly quite pop- 
ular 


b. What sounds have each of the vowels ? 
10. What is the difference between the synopsis 


and the conjugation of a verb ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Give a full account of the processes of cireu- 
lation and respiration, tracing a portion of the 
blood from a villus of the alimentary canal through 
the heart and lungs back to the same point, 


HISTORY. 


1. Why did the results of settlements in the eas- 
tern and northern of America differ so es- 
sentially from those in Central and South America ? 

2. What led to the settlement of Rhode Island ? 
How did this agree with the alleged cause for the 
settlement of the Massachusetts colonies ? 5, 5. 
3. What connection had Washington’s services 
during the French and Indian War with his ap- 
mm ces as Commander-in-Chief in the Revolu- 

ion 

4. What were some of the t objects of 
retina in all the measures of his administra- 
tion 

5. Name the States created from the Northwest 
Territory, and describe the influence upon their 
growth of the Ordinance of 1787. 5, 5. 

6. What singular feature marked the treaty of 
peace after the war of 1812? What wasthe moral 
effect of this ? 

7. Name in order those who filled the first ten 
— administrations under the Constitu- 
tion 

8. How did the agitation of the slavery question 
promote the election of Lincoln ? ' 

9. What expression of Seward showed how little 
the North realized the magnitude of the Rebellion ? 
What battle aroused them to the real danger ? 

10. What was the Halifax Award ? 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWENTY YEARS, 


The tion and dinner given recently to Prof. 
Swing at the Palmer House was attended by 400 
or more representative people of Chicago. The 

ress, the bar, the pulpit vied with each other in 
onoring one of whom it may well be said that 
** to know him is a liberal education.’’ 

Mr. Howland, superintendent of the city schools, 
read a poem composed for the occasion. 

** Modern was aptly responded to by 
the Rev. S. J. McPherson, D.D. 

‘*The first thing,’”’ said the Rev. D.D., “‘ that 
strikes one about this toast is, that it is like a 
tramp,—it goes everywhere and starts nowhere. 
Our city is so utterly modern that it evidently in- 
spired two lines which Tennyson meant to write,— 
‘ Better fifty years of Chicago than a cycle of 
Philadelphia.’ ’’ Professor Swing he dubbed as a 
conspicuous apostle and representative of tolerance 
of opinion ; for. that reason, largely, he had been 
Chicago’s darling,—Chicago’s Patton-ted darling. 
That darling, after twenty years of honeymoon, 
was still pressed to Chicago's bosom, while the 
Patton-tee had gone to another world; departed 
hence to find his paradise in the shades of Prince- 
ton. He believed if Professor Swing’s counsels 
were accepted, the Chicago of 1886 would be no 
more to the Chicago that is to come than the Je- 
rusalem of old will be to the promised New Jeru- 
salem that shall be eternal in the heavens. 

Frank Gtlbert responded to the ‘‘ Press and the 
Clergy.’’ ‘‘ The preacher and the editor must both 
pursue their studies wherever the star of genius 
shines or the spade of research digs. The clergy 
portrays the world as it should be, and the press 
shows us the world as it is.”’ 

Maj. Joseph Kirkland responded to the toast, 
‘*The Literary Pauper.”’ The Major spoke 
strongly in favor of the international copyright 
now proposed as a statute in Congress. e be- 
lieved it a ible reform. 
on the globe is too rich to beg and too proud to 
steal, while we still maintain the position of a na- 
tion just poor enough to beg and just mean enough 
to steal.’’ 

Professor Swing spoke in a feeling manner, say- 
ing he could but think of the London lawyer of 
whom Canon Farrar told when in our city. ‘The 
lawyer or writer, a bashful man, whispered to the 
canon when the parlors became thronged,—‘‘ It 
does not seem that all this disturbance is made 
over me.’’ Professor Swing said that he felt that 
same form of amazement about the banquet. 
After reviewing his work and thanking his many 
admirers and warm friends in a tribute of words 
that only he,—the Plato of the nineteenth century, 
—can command, he closed with,—‘* It is a won- 
derful kindness in society when it finds that some 
one of its co-laborers is getting gray, to meet to- 
gether and rejoice over him as though old age were 
a blessing of which he might not be aware without 
the help of your speeches and poems and flowers, 
Happy city to live in, where its friendships can 
by a banquet change twenty almost lost years into 
a delightful memory.”’ 

Apropos, would it not be well for this happy city 
to bear in mind the teacher growing gray in her 


service ? No class of workers has contributed | 


more to the welfare of this prosperous city than its 
teachers, who, unknelled, unhonored, and unsung, 
often spend their declining years in poverty and 
obscurity. Should any tribute be considered too 
costly, or honor too great, for the faithful teacher ? 
Would that some neglected one, turned off like 
the old horse in Longfellow’s beautiful poem, 
might chance, whilst peeling the bark and dry 
leaves from the vine leading up to the great bell in 
the tower, to set it ringing in tones that shall re- 
verberate throughout the land, and arouse a sleep- 
ing as well as a blind justice in their behalf. 

t salaries are based on years of actual ser- 
vice is one —_ the right direction,—that a cer- 
tain per cent. be given to such as are incapacitated 
for further service,—an honorable pension—is some- 
thing that should be done. Why could not this 


happy city, that honors and appreciates a service of 
twenty years, set the example ’ 


‘** Every other nation - 


| — 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association was held, March 6, at half 
past ten o’clock, at the Old South meeting house, 
Boston. Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, presided. 

The exercises opened with a discourse on ‘‘ Music 
as a Medium of Expression,’’ by the Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D.D. The lectarer showed with ap- 
propriate illustrations that expression was not only 

uated, crescendo and diminuendo, and in pre- 
cise time, but the feeling struggling up into utteranee 
in order that it may be im Music, however 
accurate, does not fulfill its mission unless it is the 
medium of thought and feeling. A singer who 
vitalizes the thought of the song with feeling elec- 
trifies and creates sympathy. An accurate “‘ in- 
terpretation’’ speaks to the judgment ; one ani- 
mated with “‘ feeling,’’ to the heart. 

That song which is living, true, and genuine, 
goes straight to our heart of hearts, and that 
which is sung as by interpretation falls flat on the 
ears of the listeners. It may amuse, still the lis- 
tener feels that there is something lacking, for it 
does not thrill; it fails to create emotion and feel- 
ing. Just so long as the teacher aims to delight 
the superficial sensibilities will the musical profes- 
sion be without the reverence that is due toit. Man 
bows alone to the spiritual, and, when life and 
soul can be placed into music, then the object de- 
sired will be attained. ‘Io make music reverenced 
there must be a process of education, beginning 
with the children and extending through life until 
it is complete in old age. 

Vocal music, it is essential to have sincerity. 
The first thing that tends to corrupt the sincerity 
of the singer is that of receiving applause. The 
speaker urged the necessity of accurate work 
in the chorus. The individual effort of each singer 
is necessary to have good chorus singing. It 
requires charaeter and moral courage to sing and 
play conscientiously. Catering to applause is 
small work. All clacquers with hands and feet at 
@ performance of the ‘‘ Oratorio of the Messiah,’”’ 
even thongh they be clergymen, are out of place. 
Musicians should sink their individuality, and, 
even in choruses, should be subject to the guidance 
of the leader, and thus secure unity and ony 
in their performance. The atmosphere of applause 
and the din of senseless criticism influence too 
largely the performances of our day. The mem- 
bers of a chorus should commit to memory their 
music and stand up and sing free as do soloists, 
guided by the baton of the leader. In this way 
music will become the natural language of the soul, 
and give rest and refreshment, even in hours of 
deepest grief. Music is the expression of the 
deepest feelings, both of joy and sorrow. His ad- 
dress was spicy and highly interesting, being re- 
plete with suggestions of radical changes in the 
teaching of music in the schools. 

The second paper was given by I. Freeman Hall, 
Supt. of Schools, Leominster, Mass., on ‘‘ Music 
in the Public Schools from the Teachers’ Stand- 
point.” 

Mr. Hall began with the question, ‘‘ What is 
Music ?”’ and after giving three or four defini- 
tions from standard authorities, left the audience 
to choose each for himself the best one. The time 
allowed him, he thought, could be better spent in 
answering the question, ‘‘ What is the teacher’s 
standpoint, and what can he see from it? The 
first point made in answer to this question was, 
that the teacher’s standpoint is not variable ; that, 
thongh the conditions of teaching may vary with 
the various subjects one is required to teach, the 
main characteristics of the act of teaching remain 
thesame. He illustrated by reference to his own 

jence in teaching writing and spelling, and 
then related his experience in music with Mr. Holt 
as ateacher. Since he had learned his method a 
few things had become clear, the first of which 
was that music has to do with sounds, not the signs 
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of sounds; and the second held this, that the 
music appeals to the intelligence and the sensibil- 
ity, and may be made to lead to the reproduction 

this appeal in the form of vocal music. He 
then outlined the work to be done in teaching musie 
in the public schools, and some methods of teach- 
ing specially applicable to primary classes. He 
called special attention to the educative influence 
of normal teaching in this branch of study, and to 
the value of music as a means of training and de- 
veloping the child’s will. He closed with an em- 
phatie presentation of the limitations of eommon- 
school work in this branch of study, and some 
practical illustrations of the best methods of teach- 


ing expression. 

Prof, H. E. Holt, of Boston, illustrated the 
methods of teaching music in primary schools with 
a bright class of children from the school of Mrs. 
Wells of Wellesley, Mass., and was followed by 
Mr. Walton of Wellesley, who conducted a ‘‘ Ques- 
tion Drawer ”’ exercise. 


NATIONAL ED. ASSOCIATION. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
R. R. RATES. 


The following rates have been secured for teach- 
ers and members of the National Educational As- 
sociation who attend the meeting at Topeka next 
July: 

From New England, at the rate of $41 for the 
round-trip from Boston. 

From New York and vicinity, at the rate of 
$30 for the round-trip from New York. 

Corresponding rates will be given from Phila- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond, 
and also from prominent points between the places 
named and Topeka. 

The rate from Chicago, $14; from Bloomington, 
Ill., $10.90; from St. Louis, $9.00,—to Topeka 
and return. 

The railroads at the West, generally, have 
agreed to give teachers going to Topeka a round- 
trip ticket for the fare one way. 

finjte information as to special rates from 
southwestern roads leading to St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City will be announced at an early day. 


EXCURSIONS FROM TOPEKA. 

Special excursion rates have been secured for 
members of the Association who wish to visit the 
grand scenery among the mountains in Colorado 
at considerably /ess than one local fare for a round 
trip. These excursions can be made by the Union 
Pacific Railroad,and by the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, and, whenever possible, the excursionist 


may go by one line and return by the other at the 
following rates, from Denver to the place named and 
return to Denver : 


Salt Lake City, $30; Gunnison via Leadville, 


$15 ; Black Cafion, $14.50 ; Gunnison, $12 ; 
Leadville, $10; Marshall Pass, $9.30; Royal 
Gorge, $7.30; Graymount, $2.50; Garden-of the 
Gods, $2.50; Colorado Springs, $2.00; George- 
town, $2.00; Central City, $2.00; Sunset, $2.00; 
Idaho Springs, $1.50; and to other places of in- 
terest at corresponding rates. 

The fare from Topeka to Denver and return to 
Omaha, or to Kansas City, will be $21.50 for 
round-trip. 

Arrangements will be made for excursions at 
very low rates to Shoshone Falls, to the Yellow- 
stone Park, to Oregon, and California. Assuran- 
ces have been made that the rate for a special ex- 
eursion from Topeka to San Francisco and return 
to Omaha will be given to members of the Associ- 
ation at $50 for the round-trip. 

Farther announcements will be given in the 
Bulletin to be issued about the 20th inst. 


N. A. CALKINS, Prest., 
W. E. Sec., 124 East 80th St., NY. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InDIANA.— The p of the Southern In- 
diana Teachers’ Association, to be held at Vin- 
cennes, March 25 and 26, presents some rather 
novel features, among which will be a popular ad- 
dress by ex-Governor Porter upon Hamilton and 
Jefferson ; a steamboat excursion up the Wabash 
to the site of Old Fort Knox; and an inspection 
of the places of historic interest in the city,—the 
Harrison mansion, where the conference with Te- 
cumtha was held, and the sites of Ft. Sackville, 
the old Court House, and St. Xavier’s Church. 
All in all we have seen no program in a long while 
that promised better results. It is as follows : 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 9.00 A. M. 

Opening Address,—Mayor Wilhelm. Response and In- 
augural, rest. R. A. ag. 

* The Cultivation of the Beautiful,” by Miss Blanche 
M. Wolfe, of Mitchell. , 

Afternoon Session. 

“ What Constitutes the Necessary Preparation of the 
Teacher?” by Prest. W. W. Parsons, State Normal. Dis- 
cussion by Supt. W. F. Hoffman, of Mew ge 

“The Relation of Superintendent and Teacher,” by 
Supt. F. D. Churchill, of Aurora. Discussion by Supt. 
A. J. Snoke, of Princeton. 

“Geology as an Educator,” by Prof. J. C. Branner, of 
State University. 

Evening Session—Short Discussions. 

“ Length and Uniformity of Term of Vesrosed Schools,” 
by State Supt. J. W. Holcombe, and W. H. Elson, superin- 
tendent of Parke Co, 

“ Examinations and Promotions,” by Supt W. H. Wiley, 
of Terre Haute, and Supt. R. W. Wood, of Jeffersonville. 

“ Township High Schools”: for—W. D. Robinson, su- 
perintendent of Gibson Co.; Against—Supt. 8. E. Har. 
wood, of Spencer. 

FRIDAY— Morning Session. 

“Character Building,” by Supt. J. H. Martin, of Madi- 
son. Discussion by Supt. L. C. France, of Bloomfield. 

“ Faith in Unpercentable Products,” by Prof. Arnold 
Tompkins, of Pauw Normal. Discussion by A. M. 
Sweeney, superintendent of Dubois Co. 

“ The Use of Text-books as a Branch of Education, by 
Supt. James Baldwin, of Rushville. Discussion by Miss 
D. C. Simpson, principal of High School, Jeffersonville. 

Afternoon Session. 

After reports of committees, election of officers, and 
miscellaneous business, the visits already mentioned will 
| ~ mad ade, to be followed in the evening by Governor Por- 

r’s ess. 


The Executive Committee is to be congratulated 
upon their success in arranging for what promises 
to be an unusally good meeting. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—The former Illinoisans who now 
teach in Kansas have appointed a committee to 
welcome all the rest of the State to Kansas, at 
the time of the National Educational Association. 
On this committee are R. B. Welch, of Topeka, 
formerly of Pontiac; W. M. Jay, of Wellington, 
formerly of Avon; J. R. McGregor, of Douglas, 
formerly of Mendota; and J. N. Wilkinson, of 
Emporia, formerly of Peoria. They have already 
secured a prominent headquarters for the Illinois 
delegation. Ex-Prest. Welch will be glad to an- 
swer any inquiries, and Prin. McGregor is ready 
to enroll names of all who expect to come. 

Miss Mattie Martin has accepted a position as 
teacher in the Moline High School. She achieved 
success as a teacher at Scales Mound. 

Geo. W. Parker, for two years principal of the 
Wenona~schools, has been selected as Deputy 
County Superintendent of Schools. He resigned 
his position at Wenona and entered upon the work 
of visiting county schools, Jan. 1, 1886, 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA. — Newton has a free reading-room of 
eight years’ standing. Circulation the first year 
was 500 books; last year it was over 1,200, It 
is now proposed to tax the town for its support. 

Supt. J. C. Hisey, of Marshall Co., one of the 
live men of the State, has been visiting in Chicago 
and thereabouts, making preparations for next 
summer’s Normal Institute. 


Miss Alice V. Wilkinson has resigned her posi- | 


tion as assistant in the Vinton High School, and 
sails to-day, March 4, in the steamer ‘‘ Lessing,”’ 
of the Hamburg line, for study and travel in 
Europe. 

Red Oak high school has, during the 
added over six hundred volumes te its Fa dea 
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State Editor J. N, WILKINSON, Emporia. 

Kansas.—The committee of Illinois-Kansans 
for the coming National Ed. Assoc. has been in- 
creased so that it now stands: J. N. Wilkinson of 
Emporia, W. M. Jay of Wellington, J. R. Me- 
Gregor of Douglas, Gladys Barnard and R. B. 
Welch of Topeka. Any of these will be glad to 
answer inquiries concerning the work of this com- 
mittee. 

Professor Olin of Iola will conduct the summer 
institute at Eureka, and Messrs. Kendrick and 
Smith will assist him. 

Supt. Winans of Junction City will conduct the 
summer institute in Marshall county. 

J. W. Cooper, of Newton, conducts in Chase 
County, and L. W. Lowther instructs. 

John T. Buchanan, of Kansas County, conducts 
at Leavenworth, and O. P. Barnes is instructor. 

In Jewell County, Olin Templin is conductor 
and A. Bailey instructor. Miss Kuhlmann of the 
State Normal Kindergarten will teach primary 
methods. 

Atchison County reports a generous attendance 
of school patrons at county institutes. Much good 
is done by the participation of patrons in the ex- 
ercises of these meetings. 

Morris County schools have, it is estimated, im- 
proved over their former work at least twenty per 
cent. The chief discoverable cause is the special 
attention given to primary work. Supt. Campbell 
deserves great credit for having provided at last 
summer’s institute special instruction in primary 
methods. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAM, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The county superintendent of 
Steele County reports the schools in good condition 
and the contin making excellent progress. 

It has been decided by a number of school super- 
intendents in Southern Minnesota to hold occa- 
sional conventions at Owatonna. 

There are 1,361 pupils enrolled in the Stillwater 
public schools, 86 in the high school. The high 
school library has about 500 volumes, comprising 
standard works of fiction, poetry, history, and sci- 
ence. Professor Curtis says, ‘*So satisfactory 
have been the results of our efforts to provide ‘suit- 
able books for the high-school pupils that we have 
undertaken to raise funds for a library for the 
— grades. ‘Two instructive entertainments 

ave been given, and nearly a hundred dollars al- 
ready raised. 

The local one-mill tax for the common schools 
of the State in 1885 amounted to $317,000, and 
the special tax $1,513,288. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicuiGANn.—A teacher in the Thompson dis- 
trict school, named M. J. Vincent, punished a 
child of Thomas Cleland, a few days ago, where- 
upon the father went to the school-house and at- 
tacked the teacher with a razor, cutting him in 
several places. One cut extended fourteen inches 
across the breast, severed a rib and exposed the 
heart. Vincent’s condition is critical. Cleland 
was arrested, but waived examination, and is held 
for trial. 

Professor Fisk of Hillsdale College has accepted 
the call of the Jackson Congregational Church, 
and will sever his connection with the college at 
the close of the current year. 

A French livguist is just now laboring to con- 
vince the people of Detroit that he can give them 
a full we on rfect knowledge of the French lan- 
guage in fifty hours by the watch. 


NEBRASK A.—Nebraska is coming to the front, 
educationally, with great rapidity. Nebraska 
City, for instance, sends us the neatest Longfellow 
program that has come tous. We cannot repro- 
duce the photographic cards upon which it was 
issued, but the program consisted of an oration 
upon the poet, four of his poems in song, nine rec- 
itations or readings, with a paper of anecdotes. 


NEw JERSEY.—At the last meeting of 


the Newark board of education Professor Ander- 
son, of Rahway, was appointed principal of the 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 
Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


RIGHTER’S LEVANA ; 


The Doctrine of Education, 
18 NOW READY. 


We add this volume to our series of ‘‘ Educational 
Classics,” in the belief that t will tend to ameliorate 
that department of education which is most neglected 
and yet needs most care,—home training. 

Sent, pestpald, on receipt of $1.25. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
16 Aster Piace, New York. 


85 Metropolitan Bleck, Chicage. 


THE PROGRAMME 
THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL 


18 NOW READY, AND 18 MAILED FREE. 
ont ed address to “ STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N, Y CITY,’’ 27 East 44th Street, New 


ween Fifth and Madison Avenues. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Steady Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation. 
Employment. Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Also, HOME 


sent Goan 
Hariterd, Conn. 


100 


&c., Cards 


of Tam JOURNAL for the 


GINN & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


OUTLINES OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN 


HISTORY. 


By P. V. N. Myers, A.M., President of Belmont College, O., and author of “ Ancient History’ 


and “ Remains of Lost Empires.” 


12mo. XII + 740 pp. With colored maps. Half morocco: mailing price, $1.65 ; for introduction, $1.50. 


This work aims to blend into a brief, clear, and attractive narrative the story of civilization since 
the meeting in the fifth century of Latin and Teuton upon the soil of the western Roman Empire. 


Prof. W. F. Allen of the University of Wisconsin says : “‘ Mr. Myers’ proposed book seems to me a work 
excellence vid pl 


and to give a remarkably clear and vi 


cture of medizvai history.” 


THE LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By D. H. MonTGoMERY. 
12mo. cloth. xxxtv -+-254 pp. with map, By mail, $1.10; for introduction, $1.00. 


_ This work aims to present very briefly, yet clearly and accurately, the broad, vital facts of En 
glish History in their connection with the great laws of national growth. 


From Professor P. V. N. Myers, Belmont College, O. 
polots of his subject, and how to throw the best ete pen the 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


.: “The author knows how to seize u the salient 
features he selects to exhibit.” om 


Edited for home and school 


use by J. H. STICKNEY, in three Series; supplementary to the Third, the Fourth t i 
Readers. Illustrated with the original pletares, 


7 First Series now ready. Introduction prices: boards, 40 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


_ There has hitherto been no edition adapted to the wants of the varied readers to whose capaci- 
ties the stories were addressed. This embarrassment is avoided by the grading of the ptentat ele 


tion and the publication in three series. 


Send for full descriptrve catalogue and circulars. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Camden street school, and Professor Forman, of 


lace, was appointed vice-principal of the 
I, of which N. Torry is 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o.—Piekaway Co. has three distinct town- 
ship associations besides the regular County Teach- 
ers’ Association. The teachers meet once a month, 
and discuss matters and methods pertaining to 
their respective grades of school work, such as 
management,—the most approved methods of 
teaching the various branches usually taught in 
county schools. South Blomfield has a literary 
society which meets once a week at the town hall. 

Frank J. Roller is principal of the special school 
district at Lowellville. A complete graded course 
of instruction has been arranged and entered upon, 
and the school is now regarded as among the best 
in the country. 

Among the Ohio delegation to Washington last 
week, attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Department of Superintendence, we noted 
Superintendent Hinsdale of Cleveland ; Peaslee of 
Cincinnati; Stevenson of Columbus; Hard of 
Galliopolis ; Knott, Tiffin, and State Commissioner 
Brown of Columbus, and Davidson of Alliance. 

Supt. A. E. Gladding conducts am educational 
column in the Bellevue Local News at Bellevue. 
The schools of the place, under Superintendent 
Gladding, celebrated, in a fitting manner, the 
birthday anniversary of Washington. 

Supt. E, A. Jones, of Massillon schools, after a 
protracted illness, has so far recovered as to be 
able to resume his duties. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— The Biddeford School Board, at the request 
of the Knights of Labor, are looking up alleged 
illegal employment of children of tender age in 
the factories of that city. Good! 

— The annual report of the School of A 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Orono shows 
all along the line. 

— The spring term of Limington Academy be- 
gan Monday, Feb. 22. Mr. W. G. Lord is prin- 
cipal,—a veteran and successful teacher. Misses 
L. H. Small and E. M. Foss are assistant teach- 
ers. This is one of the old style of academies, 
which, without endowment, were made good schools 
by the power and labor of the principal. 

— Andover village builds a fine new school- 
house the coming spring. 

— Gorham normal school begins the new term 
with 100 pupils,—the Jargest number since it was 
opened, with 32 in the entering class. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The Dartmouth elocution prizes of $100 an- 
nually, which terminated at the death of E. A 
Rollins, will be continued by ex-Senator E. H. 
Rollins. 

— At the session of the trustees of Dartmouth 
College, recently held at Concord, the request of 
students to have the college reading-room opened 
Sundays was referred. (Keep the ball rolling, 
boys. You will soon be entrusted with that key.) 
Professor Worthen was elected associate professor 
of Mathematics for three years. The resignation 
of Dr. J. P. Baneroft, of Concord, as professor of 
Mental Diseases in the Medical College was ac- 
cepted. Professor Hitchcock was granted leave 
of absence to visit the Sandwich Islands after 
April 8 until September 1. The thanks of the 
trustees'were voted to Hon. L. P. Morton, of New 
York; for the gift of the Rood house and lot, and 
to Hon. E. H. Rollins, of Concord, for the gift of 
$100 per year for five years for elocutionary prizes. 


VERMONT, 


— The Castleton normal school has 100 schol- 

ars, nearly half of them new ones. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The salary of Principal Huling of the Fitch- 
burgh high school was, on March 1, fixed at 
$2,100, an increase of $300, 

— Prof. Francis G. Peabody has succeeded Col. 
T. W. Higginson in the presidency of the Cam- 
bridge Law and Order League. 

— Misses Charlotte ©. Barrell and Mary C. 
Warren have been appointed teachers in the new 
Cambridge Latin school, and Prin. Frank A. Hill, 
of Chelsea, as master of the English high school, 
Cambridge, at a salary of $2,800 per annum. Mr. 
Hill is at present principal of the Chelsea high 
school, a graduate of Bowdoin College, and an 
educator of high standing. 

— The annual reunion of the High School As- 
sociation of Rockland was held last Friday evening. 
Mr. Charles F. Messerve, of Springfield, a former 


icul- 
vance 


an address on “‘ Industrial ion i i 

Fee ucation in the Public 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— Warren has a town improvement society, of 
which Hon. B. M. Sesweetl ts president. ; 

— A teachers’ meeting was held at Tiverton, 
Friday, Feb. 19. The following persons took 
part in the exercises: Mr. Edward Gray, Mr. J. F. 
Cook, Miss P. C. Gray, Miss Alice Ta lor, Mr. 
Hicks, Miss Gifford, Miss Gray, and Mr. Almy. 

— Dr. T. J. Morgan, principal of the State 
Normal School, lectured in Newport, Thursday 
evening, Feb. 25, on ‘‘ Salt Lake and Chinatown.” 

— A new school-house was dedicated at Centre- 
dale, Monday, Feb. 22. Addresses appropriate to 
the occasion were made by Hon, T. B. Stockwell, 
Dr. Morgan, and Rev. E. V. Tomlinson. The 
teachers in the new building are, Mr. Calvin D. 
Tucker and Misses Brayton and Stiere. 

— The late Miss Ellen Townsend has be- 
queathed to the city of Newport her homestead 
estate, situated on Broadway, as a residence for the 
head master of the Rogers High School,—a very 
unique gift. 


TEACHERS cannot afford to neglect the 
advantages to be secured by a practical 
knowledge of business. H. B. Bryant’s 
Chicago Business College prepares young 
men and women for transacting or record- 
ing business for themselves or for others 
in an intelligent and systematic way. 


Campsett Normat University, of 
Holton, Kan., has a spring term opening 
March 30, which from the circulars issued 
promises to be exceedingly profitable for 
teachers. Eastern teachers who think of 
locating in the West will find this a good 
place in which to review certain studies. 
Others who desire to locate in Kansas or 
Nebraska will find President Miller ready 
to correspond with them and help them to 
secure positions. 


‘* That all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul,—the dinner-bell.’’ 

Byron’s “tocsin” can never be more 
welcome than will the sound of the locomo- 
tive-bell be to those teachers for whom it is 
the signal for the beginning of a vacation 
journey in quest of mental and physical re- 
cuperation. The bells of the locomotives 
of the “ Burlington Route,” C. B. and Q. 
R. R., are rung by steam, through the 
agency of a simple attachment provided for 
the purpose. The vibrations of their clear- 
sounding notes will undoubtedly be in per- 
fect unison with the joyous spirits of those 
who may travel over the Burlington Route 
from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis, to either 
of the resorts of California, the mountains 
of Colorado, or to the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion to be held in Topeka in July. Com- 
fortably settled in the through Sleeping and 
Drawing-room cars running over this route 
between Chicago and Topeka, on your way 
to or from the teachers’ meeting, or in the 
through Sleepers between Chicago and 
Denver en route between the Pacific coast 
or the resorts of Colorado and the East, 
your journey will be in every sense enjoya- 
ble as the elegantly equipped train glides 
over the smooth trate and perfect road-beds 
of this route. Then will the music of the 
locomotive-bell, as it is wafted to the ear 
while you speed toward your destination, be 
in sweet accord with the harmonious frame 
of mind occasioned by the invigorating 
change from the usual routine of school 
duties that is being experienced. Should 
you desire further information concerning 
the Burlington Route than can be given 
you by your local ticket agent, address Per- 
ceval Lowell, General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. and Q. R.R., Chicago, IIl. 


A Book for Teachers. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


By WM. ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
collection of thonghts on mental advancement, Mr, Alger’s idea being to show 


It is a strong and well arrap 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


how one can best teach himself, and by the act, teach others. Of course the minds that Mr. Alger wishes to 


reach are those with a capacity to lead, but he has 


so arranged his book that the ideas are apt 


to awaken that 


train of thought best suited to develop the powers a man is possessed of, and which, but for such an awakening, 


remain null andcold. Itisa fatality in the lives of people, to choose callings for which they are unsuited. 
Mr. Alger’s work has the uplifting of such minds in view, and in short and striking chapters he brings 
ints around which the secrets of success lie. These he tells in a few speaki: g sentences, illustrating 


ward the 


histext with apt anecdotes; thus making a very entertaining and instructive volume. 
<7 high thought and wide reading, and his literary experi 


for- 


Mr. Alger is a man 
ence is one pecaliarly fitting him for the work under 


ce. Itis indeed a seasonable and valuable addition to our literature. 
OSays The Journal of Education: “ It Is a book of special suggestiveness to teachers, and should be carefully 


ed by them ”’ 


Bold by all bookseliers, Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston, 


Successful Books. 


PRIMARY! - - ELEMENTARY! - - WRITTEN! 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER anv GEO, A. WALTON, 


Fresh. clear, text-books Oral exercises so combined with written work that the same analy- 
sis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable, thus 
avoiding a mu'tiplicity of rules. Drill tab'es, and exercises thereon are given, by which the pupil's work can 
be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED witbout requiring the teacher to search other books for TEST-EXAMPLES, 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


A compact working text-book, presenting s couree of study that is sufficient to meet the requirements for 
to an and cach note panied tn tae and 


SEAVER & WALTON'S MENTAL ARHTHMETIC. - 


A new, complete, and pract’c:! text-book; up with the times in every particular; a fresh systematic 
presentation of the subject. Confidentiy as THS BEST. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text-book are: A well-considered text; a 
division into ; & suggestive method ; topical analysis for review ; accurate and clear maps (colored and 
uncolored) ; utiful illustrations ; superior mechanical 


WORCESTER'S NEW SPRLLERS. 


PRIMARY—PRONOUNCINC. 


The inent features of this book are; Careful selection, classification, and arrangement of words 
variety in the KIND of lessons; numerous Dictation Exercises. : ; ' 


WALTON & COGSWELL'S BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applications 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) |Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents ; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


execation ; a low price. 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


For practice in the fundamental o of Arith- 
metic. Largely used and very popular. 


Adams's Advanced Speller. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the addi- 
tion of several on Exercises, 


Published by 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO, 30 Franklin St. R 


What Teachers Have Long Wished For. 
COMPOSITION CARDS!!! 


In five packets of twenty cardseach. A carefully graded series of composition cards intended to help 
pupils observe carefully, think clearly, and write fluently, By Hantan H. BALLARD, Principal of Lenox 
Academy, Lenox, Mass. 

Each card deals with a type of composition, and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, from 


six to twelve of which are in most cares appended for future practice. 
Among the varieties of composition developed are PARAPHRASE— MEMORY-WRITING, — INVENTION, — 


History, — BiOGRAPHY,—AU BAPHY,—STORY-TELLING ,— WRITING FROM PiOTURES, 
— ANALYSIS, — CRITICISM, — DEsORIPTION OF OBJ £OTS, — DESORIPTION OF PICTURES, — DESORIPTION OF 
SORNERY,—D£ESORIPTION OF PROCESSES, and many others. Special attention has been given to the recording 
of observations from natare, as in the cards on “‘ A Piece of Quartz,” ‘The Growth of a Plant,” The Life 
of a Butterfly,” etc. In many cases a handsome, strikng illustratiion is employed to aid the pupil in developing 
the subject. By the use of these cards teachers will be relieved of much hard work, an pupils will come to 
regard composition-writing as a delight instead of a terror. 
A sample packet will be forwarded for examination on receipt of 20 cents. 


CRAVEN’S MODEL CARD SELECTIONS 


FOR RECITATION. 
Acarefally chosen collection ot, printed on separate cards. Edited by Misses M.T,CRAVEN 


and A. A. Brown, of Newark, N 
consists of th ades, or packets, one each for Primary, Intermediate; vanced Classes. 
Each packet ted thirtyesix cards, classified as follows : Twelve Cards suitable fur Holidays, twelve for 


of this way of buying such material book form Is easily apparent. 
Price, postpaid, each packet of 36 cards, 40 cents ; Series, $1.00. 
Ready in a Few Weeks : 
LA FRANCE. (AsrRipGED EDITION.) 


tertal and instructive Reading Book for French Classes of the Middle Grade. By AmipikE DE 
Rovgewonr, Profesor of French in ‘Amherst College Summer of Languages, and Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. 


This book is both unique in design and execution. It represents the study and research of years upon the part of 
the author, who has ateved faithfully to give, in clear, we!l chosen languag®, correct ideas upon a great many 


concern France and her le. 
porn sciewing’ is a partial list a topics ted by the author in his work : General Appearance of the 
Country—Climate, Race, and Population—Family and Relations—Edacation, Agriculture,Industries, and 
Commerce— Peasants, Workman, and Middie Ulasses— Administration— Langusge— Religioo— Art— Wealth— 
In flaence— Place among the Nations of the World, etc., etc. 

The bright, fresh. and original way in which the subject is ted adds tothe charm of the work, and 
makes it an especially interesting and attractive reading book for American pupils. 

Descriptive circulars and specimen pages, with terms for introduction, will be forwarded upon application 


to the pab 
Address 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


BOTANICAL LANK. 


PRACTICAL, SYSTEMATIC, 


ROSBY’S 


SLMPLE, SOIENTIFIO, 


Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid, J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy 8t., Boston, 


-* 


principal. 
Sarah E. Queman, for many years a teacher in ‘ 
the Newark schools, died, on Jan. 28, after| : Fr 
only one week’s illness. Miss Queman was an un- “ 
tiring, continuous worker, and was beloved by all - 
her friends. | 
— 
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Some Late Publications. 


-~- 


American Almanac. - - 
y Lessons in German. 

of the Ear. - 

The Aliens. - - - 

We Two. 

Mammaiia, in their Relation to Primitive Times. 

Forewarned,— Forearmed. 

Words and their Uses. - - 

Childe Harold, - ° ° 

Temperance Teachings of Science. - - 

History of Pedagogy - 

Mediaeval and Modern History. 

Practical Elocution, - - - 

Mrs. Leicester's School. - ° 

The Genius of Goethe. - - - 

Ever | Religion. - - - 

Han Ring. - - - - - 

The Sasa Health Resort. - - 

Oratory. - - - - 

Historical Essays. - 

The Schoolroom Chorus. - - 

Primer of English History. - 

Carino, Contes Chosis. - - - - 

Fortune’s Wheel. H. H. Series 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence. 

Mauleverer’s Millions. - - . 

What Does History Teach ? +. - 

Easy Lessons in Sanitar Science. - - 

The Dic onary. Vol. - - 

rter - 
What's s Mine’s Mine. - FS - - 
Songs of Sleepy Hollow. - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Spofford American News Co, 8 3541 50 
Dreyspring D Appleton & wo, 70 
Pomeroy 3 00 
Keenan ~ 1 26 
Lyall 1 50 
Schmidt bad 1 50 
Davidson AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 25 
White Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Byron—Tozer Clarendon Press, N Y, 90 
vermore DC Heath «& Co, Boston, 60 
Compayre & Payne 175 
Myers Ginn ‘* Co, Bosto 1 ob 
Shoemaker Nat School of Draeaey, Phila, 1 50 
Lamb AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 50 
Sanborn Ticknor & Co, Boston, 2 00 
Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 
Clarke Ticknor & Co, Boston, 
Re G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, se 
ymon 
Stickler 1 00 
Huntington Thos ¥ Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 26 
Reecher Nat School of Oratory, Phila, 40 
Froude John B Alden, N Y, 50 
DeGraft C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 35 
Armstrong AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 50 
Enault Wm R Jenkins, N Y, 25 
Shand Herper & Brothers, Ny, = 
Reid a 25 
Blackie 26 
Wilson P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila, 100 
Cassell & Co, Boston & N Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & © 0, Boston, 5 00 
Maedonald D re & Co, Boston. 1 50 
Hillard GP Putnam’ Sons, N 1 26 
Thayer 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir Writ Pay every reader of this paper to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Jos. Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N. J., for samples of lead 
pencils. By mentioning this paper they will re- 
ceive pencils worth double the money. 


Tue STENOGRAPH, manufactured by the U. 
S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo., seems to be a 
successful step in the direction of writing in short- 
hand by the use of a machine. It is learned in |— 
less time than is required for ordinary short-hand, 
and is more accurate. 


WE desire to call special attention to the an- 
nouncement of Dr. L. Sauveur, of the Sauveur Col- 
lege of Languages on the last page of THE JOUR- 
NAL. This famous school has been removed from 
Amberst and Burlington to Oswego, N. Y. All 
who have watched the growth of this College will 
agree that no institution in this country has become 
more firmly established, or more successful in its 
noble aims and purposes. At present the pros- 
pects for the coming session, which is to open July |’ 
12 and continue till August 20, are more hopeful 
than ever before. The location at Oswego is one 
that cannot be excelled. This city is famous all 
the country over for its Normal and Training 
School, under the guidance of Prof. E. A. Shel- 
don, who lends his aid and hearty cooperation 
to Dr. Sauveur in his Summer School work. We 
advise all to send to Dr. L: Sauveur, Green St., 
Germantown, Pa., for the program of the eleventh 
Session. No other Summer School has atained 
such a patronage and popularity. For rooms and 
board address Hon. A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the ci 
riage Hire and Transfer o Bagrage sto e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite 

Passengers arriving by e West Ratt Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reac — Hotel in 10 minutes 
5 cents, and save £3.00 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and u ward per day. Euro- 
oor Plan. Elevators, Resteusnnt, Cafe h, and Wine 
A aes with the best. 
moderate. Families can live better for less 
money the Grand - than at any oer strictly first 
otel in uest’s vered to and 
Grand Central 


A Goop Ipza.—The Writers’ Publishing Com- 
pany (21 University Place, New York,) have just 
published a series of ‘‘ Composition Cards’ of 
which Prof. Ballard of Lenox Academy (Lenox, 
Mass.) is the author. 

Here at last will teachers find an answer to the 
vexed question of composition writing. It will no 
longer be necessary for them to eudgel their 
brains for subjects and suggestions when pupils 
implore their aid. They will merely hand over 
one of these cards, each of which deals with a type 
of composition and the method of treat- 
and tell the pupil to go to 
wor 

The cards cover a wide range, ting a great 
many varieties of composition writing ; and as they 
will save teachers much hard work, can scarcely 
fail of a cordial reception. As a further aid, to the 
pupil in developing the theme, many of them, es- 
pecially those of the earlier numbers, are hand- 
some and strikingly illustrated. 

A sample packet will be forwarded for exami- 
nation on receipt of twenty cents. 

Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are myo f teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once ; ob uces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, an why little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 


Winsiow’s 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 


Nothing is fair or good alone. 


— I HAVE BEEN a severe sufferer from Catarrh 
for the past fifteen years, with distressing pain 
over my eyes. Gradually the disease worked down 
upon my lungs. About a year and a half ago | 
awe eng using Ely’s Cream Balm, with most 

results, and am to-day apparently cured. 
Rutland, Vt. 


— Emerson. 


— The firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is the truth; the real with the 
real; a ground on which nothing is assumed, but 
where they speak and think and do what they must, 
because they are so and not otherwise.— Emerson. 


— Take Ayer's Seniees illa, in the spring of 
the year, to purify the blood, invigorate the sys- 
tem, excite the liver to action, and restore healthy 
tone and vigor to the whole physical mechanism. 
Remember that quality, not quantity, constitutes 
the value of medicine. 

— Most men work for the present, a few for the 
future. The wise work for both—for the future 
in the present, and for the present in the future. 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Strumous Children 
and Cholera Infantum.—Dr. W. E. RANSOM, 
Hartford, Ind., says: ‘‘I find your Emulsion to 
be an excellent remedy in lung troubles, and es- 
pecially in Strumous children, and a most valuable 
remedy in chronic cases of Cholera Infantum. 


— The too frequent use of authority impairs it. 
If thunder were continual, it would excite no more 
sensation thon the of of mill.—Anon. 


— My daughter aud from 

Catarrh, have been cured by Ely’s Cream Balm. 

My sense of smell restored and health tly im- 
roved.—C. M. STANLEY, Merchant, Ith Tthace, N. 
. Easy to use. Price 50 cents. 


Agents Wanted. 


Estelligent Solicitors wanted to introduce 


MARSHALL'S MAGNIFICENT 


LINE-ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT 


Just completed. A perfecttriumph of art. Pro- 
nounced Dr. Newman, Henry Ward Beecher, John 
Sartain, 9. H. Stuart, Dr. Tiffany, Wm. M. Evarta, 
J.G. Whittier, and hosts of others, to be infiaitely 
the best. It is the fuestand 'argeat line-eugraved 
ever publisnei. Demand is immense 

alue of Plate $35 000. Address BHUBGAKD 
HROS., Pub's, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENT“ WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES, 


Or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By JOHN B. GOUGH. 
His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilli 
futerest, hamor and pathos Brigbt, pure, and 
fall of “ laughter and tears,” it selis at sight toall To 
it sadded the Life and Death of Mr Gough, by LYMAN 


ABBOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted, — Men aod wares. 
$100 to $2.00 a month made. Distance no 
arance, as Terms and Pay Preights. 


Write for 
A.D WORTHINGTON & 00., Hartford, Oona. 


AGENTS WANTED. and 


legitimate employment, 
The N. F. CO, 
A valuable work for 


Teachers Wanted the ome, based 


the Kindergarten sys- 


Chill’ Instructor” Over 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 89 or- 
ders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an average 
of over You can 
wor’ g*, or or permanen 

Bend for circulars 


MASON & FOWLER, 
661 tf 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


A comic song book for 4 cents. 
Address J.J. St. Charlies, Minr. 


STATIONERY AND PAPER 


New Goods. 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


6% x9 34, 8x 1134. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PicTuRE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 
Retailing at1s5, 18, amd jo cents. 


Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . 


COMPOSITION ian EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. CopyinG Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO,, 


146, 148, 150 Center Street, - - New York. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO HISTORY, ECONOMICS, 
AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


EDITED BY 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
or 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The first number will be published in March, 1886. Terms of yearly subscription, 
three dollars. Single numbers, 75 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


9 AND 13 TREMONT PLACE, Boston. 743 Broapway, New York. 
180 WaBaASH AVE., CHICAGO 


The Quarterly will furnish a field for the discussion of all questions — historic, 
economic or legal — which concern the organization of the state, the evolution of 
law, the relation of states one to another, the relation of government to the individual. 


The topics discussed in the Quarterly will be discussed from a scientific point 
of view, by writers who have made special study of the subjects which they treat. 
It is believed that the results of scientific investigation of political and economic 
questions can be so presented as to be perfectly intelligible to any liberally edu- 
cated man; and it willbe the effort of the editors to have them so presented. 

Beyond the demand that articles written for the Quarterly shall be scientific, 
intelligible, and of interest to Americans, the editors will impose no conditions upon 
the contributors. They will impose no tests of political or economic orthodoxy, 
for as editors they have nove. Individually, they will express their own opinions, 
as they will permit contributors to express theirs. Every article will be signed ; 
and every writer who alleges facts not commonly known will be expected to cite 
his evidence. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell's Reading Spellers, 


Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 
(Intermediate Course 


of 4 Numbers makes a complete set.) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 


DANIEL VAN WINELE, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 


687 cow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 2% and 27 N, High Street, Columbus, Obi >. 


| - 
Title. 
| 
: 
| 
| 
‘ 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
and is the best known y for diarrhoea, | — : —s 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
2% ets bottle. 
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Ammoniaphone 


: lture, catarrh, and all affections 
stand | no equal 
in developing, strengthening and curative 


properties: nauseous medicine to be taken into the 
stomach like the numerous extensively advertised 


j lumns of the newspapers. On 
cure-alls which fill the co 
itisa Mechanical instrument cha 
the inhalation. ft is 


i emicals, and cures entirely b 
with cecanse it lasts a lifetime and can be used by t 
satire family. Its chief virtues may be summ 
- as follows: Cleanliness, Economy, Convenience 
Freedom from Injurious Effects on the Stomach, and 
Perfect Satisfaction in Prompt and Permanent Results. 

Ministers of the Gospel, wyers, Vocalists, Act- 

ra, Lecturers, School Teachers and others who con- 
stantly use the voice, find this Wonderful Instrument 
indispensable and worth dozen times its cost. The 
AMMONI A PHONE has met with an electrical suc- 
cess in Great Britain and 
exceeding 1000 per week, an 
dorsed by such famous and renowned rsonages as 
patti, Maria Roze-Mapleson, Rev. Hay M. H. Aitken, 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, and in this country by Prof. Vica- 
rino, N. ¥Y_ Conservatory of Music, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, R. Reisig, M. D., and 
w. F. Holeomb, M. D. of New York, the great actor 
Henry E. Dixey, and numerous others of more or less 
fame. Avoid quack nostrums and save your stomach 
and general health by using this scientific and com- 
mon-sense instrument. ‘The results will be happiness 
and satisfaction. A full History of the AMM 1A. 
PHONE will be sent free on request to those who 


on thi r. Address 
ey VERMONT, 226 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


urope, latest reports of sales 
is enthusiastically en- 


ELY’s 


CATAR RH 


bead of caterrhal 
tlops, 
brane of the nasal 


of taste and smell, 


A particle is applied yato each nostril, and is 
able to use. Price bs, by mail or at druggists. 
for circular. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed. 
effectually cleansing the 

using health 
ca ealthy secre- 
It allays inflam- 
mation protects the mem- 


from additi A 
heals the 
sores,— restores the sense 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


Positive Cure. 


Hstey Pianas, 


Estey Organs, 


Decker Brothers Pianos. 


601 Wasuineton 8t., Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES, 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Co! 


TON 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


Schools. 


and | 'n good, quiet order. 


Shy OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


S/7Y, Entrance exawinations. 


Courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


8 and 4 years’ 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address 


esident, or Prof. RUGGLES. 


| EUROPE. 


488. INSTITUTE OF TRECHNOLOG F¥, Bostor 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


Eng., Architectare, 


F. A. WALKBR, Prest 


Chemis 


at. History. 
-MuNROE Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TT INSTITUT#. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 


rrincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMI 
L on NARY tor Young 
Address Cas, BRAGDON, Principal. 


Women. Auburn- 
A home school of excellent advantages. 
46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


or circular and further culars 
ool, 1679 Washington St. House), 


ASSACHUSETTS STA 
At Wo HORMAL SCHOOL, 


= Particulars, address 


H. Russuxt, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Wa. E. MARSHALL, of New York, has just 
finished a handsome life-size engraving of General 
Grant, which is technically a very fine specimen of 
both engraving and painting. Like the Marshall 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln, which have 
proved so popular, it is marked by vigor and clear- 
ness of line. The portrait represents Grant pre- 
sumably as he appeared while he held the position 
of General prior to his election to the Presidency. 
The general effect of the picture is remarkably 
good, the textures being well represented and with 
a variety of tones that is very pleasing to the eye. 
Mr. Marshall has made a special study of his sub- 
ject in this case, and has produced # portrait which 
will undoubtedly be selected as the standard in all 
future delineations of General Grant as he ap- 
peared in his latter days and while yet in health. 
It is a steel-line engraving, life-size, and repre” 
sents the general in military uniform. It will 


stand next in value and interest to the Personal 
Memoirs of the general. It is sold by subscription 
only through authorized agents. It is issued in 
various styles, by Hubbard Brothers, 723 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. See their announcement 
in another column of THE JOURNAL under head 
of Agents Wanted. 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS 
OR FLORIDA ? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Rovre, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast for the 
same money that will take you through the 
dreary, uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are 
confident you cannot select a line to the South en- 
joying half the advantages that are possessed by 
the Monon Rovre and its Southern connections- 

When you decide to go South make up your 
mind to travel over the line that passes through 
the best country and gives you the best places to 
stop over. This is emphatically the Monon 
ROUTE, in connection with the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Railways, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double 


daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
New Orleans, or Florida. For full information, 
descriptive books, pamphlets, etc., address E. O. 
McCorMIck, General Northern Passenger Agent 
Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph street, Chicago, 
or WM. S. BALDWIN, Gena Passenger Agent, 
183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
cheapect system for conducting schools 
h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromoexcelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new one prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school re 
credit, birthday, friendsh 
gilt cards. Large set es 


Teachers! 


reward, excelsior, merit, 
Christmas, scripture, fine 
20c. All postpaid. 
E ART WARREN, P a. 


Parties leave in Jane. Pronounced “THE BEST”’ 
Superior Advantages. Cost Reduced, Asx for “ The 
Old World and European Guide,”’ 100 p»ges il: ustrated, 
A. DE POTTER, 
Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED. 


A competent and experienced Teacher 
desires a position to teach Latin and 
Greek. Best of references and of testi- 
mopials. Address 


P. O. BOX 311, 
561 té Westfield, Mass. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Experienced lady to teach Latin, French, German, 
Algebra, and Geometry in Connecticut Union School. 
Salary, $650. Apply to 

A, LOVELL & CO., 


‘ FRAMINGHAM, Mass 
ou begin with entrance Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
dress Miss ELLEN tt, or circulars, etc.,ad-| 561 a 16 Astor Place, New York. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. 
For Both Sexes, Barpenw. 


or catalogues, address the Prin. A. 
SCHOOL, SALuM, Mass, 


ATER, 
G. Boypun, A.M, 


Catalogues, address the B. HAGaR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wnerwia.D, MASS. 
§ For Both Bemes. 
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__For catalogues, address J. G. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of 8 ye A Special and 
y, 3 years. Ac. 
Course classes of students. 


vanced 
for Circular or information, -T. J. Moraan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


Fs GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R.I, branches. 
cal. Address Gory, Riow. & 


and Scientific an 
Priacinals 


Send six cents for 
receive free, a costly 
to more money right awa 


ld, ‘ortunes t Pa 


@ which will help all, of either sex, 
anything else in this 

J, Augusta, Maing. 
Augusta, 


FREE! 


This handsome Brush and Comb Set, which is very Suipertoctiy 
shown in our smal! illustration, consists of a fine Electric Wire 
Hair Brush, 844 inches long, with nickel rim and polished hard 
wood handle, its wire bristles drawa through a flexible rubber 
base, thus giving it great elasticity and strength ; also a good 
Dressing Comb, 634 Inches long, of real horn, with coarse and fine 
teeth and with a decorated tube back, which ormamenta 5 
tects it. Kach set is packed in a strong, substantial box. is 
is @ very neat and desirable Toilet Set, and t fully guaranteed 


liberal offer : Upon receipt of only Thirty Centa, we will send 
The Cricket on the Hearth for ree 
every subscriber we will also send, 
handsome 


this Toilet Set costs you nothing ; it is given free ava premiuns 
with our paper. Thisis a rare unity toobdtatn a & t of very 
useful toflet articles free, and all who see this offer should take 
advantage of it. We guarantee double value of money sent. Five 
subscriptions and five Brash and Comb Sets will be sent for $1.25. 


liability, fer to blisherin N.Y. Ad 
MOORE & Park Place New Yorke 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Brockway 


de 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
"Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
ent of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and «ficient; others not 

represented. All income derived from commissions 

earned. Active and successful in flading and filling 

vacancies ; 20to 300 always in hand during the past 
ear. Constantly locating teachers in all parts of the 
nion. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without aap. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most selected sup- 
ply of Teachersia America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitabel. R. E. AVERY 

American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 

36 Weat Bist Street, New Work City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tu Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, otc., resident and visiting, 

AMBRICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Easter Rdncational Bureau, 


extensive uaintance in New land educa 
tional circles wereeate the assertion ans we can hel 


teachers of any grade in securing itions,—n 
some distant State. but herein New land. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with - 
ers, Address 


M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfleid Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


EXo 
wo" [Both Sexes} 42, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
eto. to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Sten: ors, 
Sins. 4. OULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishin Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for cand 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our pom at once. 


RICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
RELIABLE TEACHERS, 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Bvery Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 
Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


1. 
2. 


4. 
5. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to r with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every ge of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. achers who desire 

itions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
Roemeelves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional edacator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted ——_ — to the school 
and teachers’ necessary quali ons. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


‘ © charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 
N. 8.—XOW 18 THE TINE TO REGISTER FOR THE 


SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCILS THEN TO 


OCCUR. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’86. 


Wanted next Autumn, in a Classical Institute in 
Penns \e class, to teach Latin, Greek 
hed bat experience 


req nike 
ORCUTT, Manager 
N. B. Burean of Education, 
655 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, | prompt, 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 
SoOnOOL 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superict 
esses for ev t ante, Tutors, and Go 
r ent o on; 
good schools to ts. Oall on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
940 mx (1) 28 Union Bquare, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Inter-State Teachers’ Agency, 


San FRANCISOO, CAL. 

Offers unsu opportunites to those desiring 
sitions as oy ur main office located ia the 
leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous Branch 
Offices in the t, all promise exrnest represen’ 
atonly one Registration see. 

Sa Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
1880. 


Daring the p two y 
seek teachers through the Southern School Ag ™ 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Wool , to be 
courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNRY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers ene South can not afford to over- 
look this A . 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories. 
OLD AND RELIABLE. 


Hundreds of teachers have been He ge in the past. 
The manager is Superintendent of the Pablic School 
of Allentown, and has a professional experience of 
twenty-five years. Many teachers needed. 
Register now. 

& For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LL. 8. LANDIS, Muauger, 

631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
It has been in successful operation six years. un- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch 
Vacancies are eonstantly occurring. now. 
School teachers without charge. 
Send for circular and app jon- 
VELL & CO. 16 Astor Place, 
KERR, Managers, { New York. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Your Agency has been mentioned to me as one of 
the best and most reliable. I stamp for 


Ind., Feb. 20, 1886, 


** Your has been mentioned to me as one of 
the beat most reliable. I enclose stamp for 
to register.” Gg. 

P——_,/nd., 1886, 

« From all I can learn, I am convinced that you have 
better facilities for serving the public than any other 
bureau, I have also concluded to use your Agency to 
secure position for the coming year. 


Circulars and Form of ee 
G » Iowa, Keb. 17, 1886. 


WANTED, 


West, a Lady Denstng Teaches, who can also do strong 
work in Common Eng 
the Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 


Me 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
ub, and Parlor. Best out. 


PLAYS 7.8. 


, Chicago. Tl. 


fi 
| 
CURES IN 
RH 
| 
| 
TO wt 
‘or management of our Eastern Kranches. 
Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L Doo@s, Prof. Mich. Univ. 
| 
| 
——- We mall to 90,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, te 
———— aid them In selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
of Teachers (no names printed), with os. in detail, 
Se salary desired, etc., of each applicant. Successful Teachers de- 
a. siring a change or better postions, can have the benefits of this 
Po work by —- out our blank before above date. Send name on 
postal. Our pecial Offer brings the real cost of registration te 
— about 75 cts. School properties sold. The BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
ASS. STATE NORMAL AR 
lished for the advan T SCHOCL, estab 
Ms of teachers in cement of art education anc 
8c. By at the 
oston, 6. 
| 
’ “I register with your bureau. I find you furnish 
the best positions.” 0. P.L. 
S——,W. T., Feb. 1, 1886. 
| 
: 
7 
] 
PO Family paper, filled with the choicest reading matter for the 
ly family circle, and being desirous of increasing its already large  —————— 
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Appleton’s Science Text-Books. 


FOLLOWING NOW READY : 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor T. W. Clarke. Introductory price, $1.20. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


Tracy, M.D. Introductory price, $1.00. 


By Roger 8. 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte. Introductory price, $1.20. 
ELEMENTABY ZOOLOGY‘, By C. F. Holder, and J.B. Holder, M.D. Introductory price, $1.20. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. By Eliza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 

APPLIED GEOLOGY. By Samuel G. Williams. Introductory price, $1.20. 


Copies for examination mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOEZS ONLY, 


Barnuew’ Elementary Geography, cloth,{§ .60 
Barnes’ Compiete Geography, cioth, 1.30 

These splendid books are edited by the veteran Geog- 
rapher, 

No attempt at CAeapness has been made in the prep- 
aration. e sole aim has been to attain Perfection, 
the only Sure Economy. 

specemen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. Agent, 22 Bromfield Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK. 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
TAUCHNITZ’S Lerrsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


1 =z 144 Trement St., Besten. 
School Room Wall Maps 


7 2 


b 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


GILMAN'S MAP DRAWING. 


Radically different from any heretofore published. 
Especiaily desigaed for progressive map wy Send 
copy by mail. Then if 
are price was not well spen 
will be 


J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
560 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL, EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper coves. 


umes, elegant library 80 only ; 
cloth, gilt tope, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 
For new il strated circular, address 


A. 0, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CYCLOPA DIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and outfit, 

Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St. Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


MONROE'S INE. WW READERS. 


THe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CoOWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
cloth, - - $1.00. 
JOSEPH COOK says : 

Traps for the Young’ has interested me exceed- 
ingly as an authoritatiev. incisive, and conmurageous ex 
posure of some of the most ghastly evils of cities. Mr. 
Comstock has ao enna on this continent in the knowl- 


edge of his subj 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey 8r., N. Y. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
ndersen’s stories and ders 
emseon’s New thmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchisen’s &hysiclogy and Hyg me; 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. L. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Supplementary Reading. 


Do you wish to try a good week! 
school? For $2.00 Twenty Copies of 
CueRenr will be sent to one address, for any Ten 
June 14, 18%. Or any 
amounting or more (not less 
filled on same terms, Remit with 
1f yon want some good Supplemen Reading f 
r lower grades to close the ay A fate, 
ling the grade and number in your class, and you 
will receive more and better matter than you can get 
in any other form for the money, 
Address E. O. VAILE, 
Ed. and Pub. Intelligence, Week’s Current, etc., 
661 b Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues, 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide vatlety of short, plain, and ingle 
origt ited to 


all new and nal, and su 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No.18, 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 
ay Paper, 20 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
he full set of this series (13 Numbers 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00 Cloth, $5. 
is published.” 


8 (1 will 
This is the best series of th 
—Behool Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues, 
Paper, 60 Cloth;$1.00, Provision 


mic lity this is | book 
ea 
upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnnt Street, 
Tho Matieral of Oratory. Philedeiphia. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 


REMOVED FaumM 


Amherst and Burlington to OSWEGO, N. Y., 


July 12, to August 20. 


The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION ot the coll ound 
W. 234 8t., New York, and CARL SOCHORNHOF'S, 144 Tremont St. Baton, and 


BAU VEUR, Green Strest, Ger 
For a mantown, Pa. 


address Hon, A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y, 


MASTERPIECES 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


By HOMER B. SPRACUE. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of this mag- 
nificent work is now ready for Schools and Reading 
Circles. This new edition contains, besides revisions 
and corrections, six fw/l-page portraits of the authors 
treated, viz.: CHAUOER, Baoon, SHAKES. 
PEARE, MILTON, and BUNYAR. 

Price for introduction or Examination, $1 50. 
Alse by the same auther: 
MILTON’S MASK OF COMWUS, 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, fiex.cl. .50 
The same in stiff papercovers, - - - .85 

The above are fully annotated for class use, and are 
regarded by eminent teachers as the very best editions 
for School use. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers. 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 85 Metropolitan Bik., Chicago 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessous in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Lessons in Physical Geog., 1 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevone’ Elementary Lessens in Leg.c, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lossens in Astronomy, 1.235 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
BVENTS OF HISTORY. cloth 9.20 

E GRE + 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROVAL SCHOOL SKRIKS OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-8CHOOL TREACHER’ 
Send for catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
odaeticn than all other systems united, 

Praug’s Natural History Series fer Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prauvg’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Reading. 

Prang’s Trades and Spiendiily 
Lilustrated for Ob: Teaching 


Prang’s Celeor Chart. For teach Color in 
Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
‘encils, 


Manu of School 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ar For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 1 Park'Street, BosTon. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar w@ .50 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 

ay’s chology, cs, e 
Hart’s Gorman assics for students. 

(4 vols. ready) 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - -  -5 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 
LeMingwell’s Engiish Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, _ 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books. 9% vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tbe. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - 1.55 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vole) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS. 


FISKES ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. $2.50 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
A 
ANALYTIO MECAHANIOS, e H+ 
*,* Bend for cata 


logues. 
33 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Quartet Choirs. 
Dew’s Besponsees ond Sentences. 80 cts. 
SMerachaver’s Church Music. §1 00. 
Shepard @hurch Cellection. $1 00. 
Baambach’s Sacred Quartets. §2 00. 
Baumbach’s New Coliection. $2.00. 
Buch’s Motet Cellection. $2.00. 
Backh’s 34 Metet Colicction. $2 00. 
Ewmersen’s Sacred Quartets. 
These are all collections of the best and most refined 
Sacred Music. 
For Choruses. 
Emerson’s Concert Selections. In 6 nun- 
bers, each 25 cts. Complete, $1.00. 
Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular. Ditson 
& Co, also call attention to the exceedingly rich 
treasury of the best sacred music contained in the 
more than 100 Miasses (by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other masters) which they publish. 
No Choral Society or Choir should be withou 
them. Latin and English words. Send for lists 
Average price 75 cts, 
For the Home. 
Cheice Vecal Duets. $1 00. 
Balfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Sengs. $1.50. 
Very superiur collections. 
Leaves of Shamrock, $1.00. 
100 irish Melodies, arranged for piano, 


For Music Students. 
Ritter’s Student's History of Music. $2.50 
The most condenred and practical history extant. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A GRAND AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 
Hely, Mely is the Lord.” 
For 8.A.T & B. with or Orchestra accompanti- 
ment, by F.G. Goes. Price 60 cts. 

This BEAUTIFOL CHORDS is admirably adapted for 
use at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or Sacred 
voncerts. It contains some charming Solos, Duets for 
Sopr. and Tenor, with a pleasing accompaniment, and 
cannot fail to become a great favorite among Choirs 
and the Musical Public 
J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Publishers, 

No. 7 Bible House, 4th Ave , bet. 8th & 9th Sts, N Y. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Merray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for Jearning the 
German language. Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers, at '0 cents each, sold eageneey ; School-edi- 
tion (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1 25. For sale by 
all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAOH, 140 Nassau 8t., New York.— 
Prospectas matied free. eow zz 


SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Com } Written. 
Brooks’s Hi«her Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooke’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philusophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Key to tne Above. eow 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Embrac- 
Systematic Eoonomio Botany. By W. 


¥ 
0| Kellerman: Illustrated Plant Analysis, A 
th 


classified list of the Wild Fiowers of the U.8., wi 


Keys and Index. By W. A Kelierman, Ph.D. 12mo. 
Gi. Bond for entalegue and terme for introduction. 


E, POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, 


TEAT - BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS, 


ASSAYING, MECHANICS, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 


CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 

DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 

ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY: ETC. 


Published and for sale by 
WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition. By ©. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 


Cincinnati. 150 pages. 


LON@’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART IilI., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of English Gram- 


mar are presented. The reiation of words, phrases, and 
ral and Prigted te method of analysis. Practice in writing short, 
8u to the comprehension of students are presented for forma} compos’ 
© cheapest ak cet Following are the prices for first intro’ 
J 


8 Series of Exercises is 


postpaid, for examination with a view to first 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Part 15c. 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCIGES, Part Il. 


20c. 
including Pts, I and II. = 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


C. ¥. STHARNGS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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‘ A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan Lessons Cogetien, Read 8 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. especia ly te 
4 thousands of tenchers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages, fall 
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